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LITERARY SYMPOSIUM ON CINCINNATI. 


I. 
PREHISTORIC CINCINNATI. 


By HON. M. F. FORCE. 
4° TuE history of Cincinnati begins with the year 1788; but long before 
that date the site was inhabited by one of the tribes of Indians that are 
now called by the general name “ mound-builders.”’ 

When the plateau extending from the river bluff (which corresponded 
nearly with the present line of Third Street) back to the hills was examined 
in the year 1791 by Gen. Harrison, and in the year 1793 by Gens. Harrison 
and Wayne, the surface of the ground “ was literally covered with low lines 
of embankments.” “The number and variety of figures in which these lines 
were drawn was almost endless, and almost covered the plain.” A large 
portion of these were already nearly obliterated, while some remained dis- 
tinct for many years before they were levelled by the progressive growth of the 
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city. Among the more prominent were the great elliptical embankment ex- 
tending from Race to Walnut Street, and from Fifth to below Fourth ; a low 
embankment running from the entrance way at this east end of this ellipse, 
south nearly to the edge of the bluff, and thence parallel with the bluff to 
Third Street ; an embankment, the segment of a curve, extending between 
Sycamore Street and Broadway, from Sixth Street to the river bluff; an 
embankment between the canal and Twelfth Street and Elm and Vine Streets, 
in the shape of a long rectangle, resembling the chunk-yards of the Creek 
Indians ; a large mound on the edge of the bluff at the intersection of Third 
and Main Streets, looking up the valley of the Licking; the great mound 
at the intersection of Fifth and Mound Streets, which, if mounds were 
really used as watch-towers and beacons, communicated by means of a 
system of such, not only with the little valley of Duck Creek, lying behind 
the Walnut Hills, but also with the valleys of both the Miami Rivers ; and, 
finally, two smaller mounds, about two hundred and four hundred yards 
respectively northwardly of the great mound. 

The articles found in these works were not numerous, but some were 
interesting. In the mound at the intersection of Third and Main Streets, 
were found five of those plummet-shaped objects, most often found made 
of hematite, and to which various uses have been conjecturally ascribed. 
Of these five, only one was of hematite ; one of transparent crystal, the others 
of granite, jasper, and porphyry ; two hollow circles or rings, one of argilla- 
ceous stone, and one of cannel coal; a finely carved eagle’s head ; some 
specimens of native copper, —a small thin sheet, a sheet rolled into a tube, 
and several articles, each consisting of two sets of concavo-convex plates, 
the interior of each set connected with the other by a hollow axis around 
which had been wound a quantity of lint ; a mass of galena; a quantity of 
mica ; a number of bone beads, and some utensils cut from shells. In the 
great mound was found the incised stone known to all archeologists as 
“the Cincinnati tablet.” 

There were, in the year 1794, stumps of oak-trees seven feet in diameter 
on the mound at the corner of Third and Main Streets ; showing that that 
mound was then more than four hundred years old. The number, variety, 
and magnitude of the works in these valleys indicate a considerable 
population. The mystery which enveloped the builders of these and 
similar works is now largely dispelled, and it is generally accepted that 
they were tribes of Indians, differing little from the sedentary and fortified 
tribes which inhabited the country of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes in 
the time of Cartier and Champlain, or from the tribes which now inhabit 
the pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. Subsequently the site of Cin- 
cinnati was temporarily ocupied by bands of the Miami confederacy. 

















AISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


II. 
CINCINNATI, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


By W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. 






R. DANIEL DRAKE, in his “ Picture of Cin- 
cinnati,” published three-quarters of a century 
ago, called Cincinnati the “ metropolis of the 
Miami Country,” and prophesied that it would 
become the emporium of the Ohio Valley. 
Founded in 1788, and incorporated as a city 
in 1814, the town opposite the mouth of the 
Licking, and first named Losantiville, has 
grown until it more than fulfils Drake’s pro- 
phecy. Its importance as a trade-centre was 
such in 1824 that merchants distinguished it 
as the “Tyre of the West.” The unclassic 
name “ Porkopolis” clung to the place for 
many years, but has been dropped since 
Chicago surpassed all rivals in the pork busi- 
ness, leaving Cincinnati second. The poetical appellation “Queen City” 
was worn proudly by this Ohio-Valley metropolis, long before the first of 
American poets, celebrating the “ dulcet, delicious, and dreamy ” Catawba 
wine of Longworth’s vineyards, dedicated his praiseful song 


“To the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 
On the banks of the Beautiful River.” 


A recent fashion of designating Cincinnati the “ Paris of America,” grew 
from the reputation the city has gained as a resort of pleasure and a seat 
of the polite arts. These several names, whether applied seriously, or in 
the American spirit of extravagant jest, are significant ; and each suggests 
something of the real character of a composite city, which has passed 
through many phases of development, and is still in process of evolution. 

A majority of the early settlers of Cincinnati came from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and brought habits of thrift. They were a 
property-getting people, steady-going conservatives, who believed in safe 
laws and prudent maxims. They were patriotic and moral ; their religion, 
while not so aggressive as that of the Puritans, was quite as austere ; their 
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mind-your-own-business policy, while it made them rich and independent, 
was somewhat selfish, and drew upon them the uncomplimentary name 
of “old hunkers.” 

John Cleves Symmes, on whose “Miami Purchase” Cincinnati was 
located, in the same year that saw Marietta settled, was a New-Jersey 
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MAIN STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM FOURTH. 


Congressman and soldier. Matthias Denman, the original proprietor of 
the town plat, was also from New Jersey ; and John Filson, who named the 
town Losantiville, was born on the bank of the Brandywine. The first 
colonists of the “ Miami Country” were naturally the neighbors and 
acquaintances of the proprietors. The shaping influences that modelled 
young Cincinnati were derived from Philadelphia. The Western town was 
laid out regularly, — its streets like those of its prototype, and similarly 
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named Walnut, Vine, Sycamore, and so on, from the sylvan catalogue. 
Dr. Drake, another native of New Jersey, though a Kentucky pioneer, came 
to Cincinnati in 1800. He completed his medical education in Philadel- 
phia, and brought to the West ideas and experiences which enabled him 
to organize many social and educational institutions. No other man did 
so much for early Cincinnati in the intellectual way as did he, though he 
neglected his material fortunes. His relation to Cincinnati was not unlike 
that which Dr. Franklin bore to Philadelphia. 

The direct influence of the Middle States upon Cincinnati was destined 
soon to be modified by the two other powerful influences which flowed 
with it to the Ohio Valley, namely, the New England and the Virginia 
forces. The history of society presents no chapter more interesting than 


SPRING GROVE. 


that which describes the interaction of ideas in Cincinnati, from the close 
of the war of 1812-15 to the end of the Civil War. 

The three elements of population; —— and I might say of civilization, — 
Northern, Central, and Southern, met together on the shores of the Ohio ; 
and the mingling gave rise to violent commotions and peculiar products. 
Cincinnati became a caldron of boiling opinions, a crucible of ignited 
ideas. There was a time in which the Southern alkali seemed to prevail 
over the Northern acid, and the aristocratic young city was dominated by 
cavalier sentiment; but the irrepressible Yankee was ever present, with 
his propensity to speak out in town-meeting. One of the significant fac- 
tors of culture was the class that organized the “ New England Society,” 
to which belonged Bellamy Storer, Lyman Beecher, Salmon P. Chase, 
Calvin Stowe, and others. This society still has a legal existence. 

All sorts of questions, theological, political, social, came up for radical 
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discussion under new conditions in early Cincinnati. The foundations 
were taken up and examined. Every system and every ism had its chance 
to be heard. Several new religious sects were differentiated. Scepticism, 
by the powerful voice of Robert Owen, challenged faith as held by 
Alexander Campbell. Protestantism encountered Romanism in hot debate. 
Religious controversies became involved with political (for if we dig deep 
we find the roots of all thought entangled together), and theoretical differ- 
ences became practical issues at the polls. 

When, after the war of 1812-15, the tide of migration was swollen by 
a foreign flood, an inhospitable opposition was organized in the Ohio 
Valley. Then began the agitation afterwards known as the “ Know- 
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SCENE IN BURNET WOODS. 


nothing movement,” which was largely directed by certain powerful news- 
papers in Cincinnati and Louisville. The strenuous discussion of the 
status of foreigners was radical, and dealt with the primary rights of man 
and with the most essential functions of government, education, and society. 
The relations of Church and State were considered. 

The influx of German population to Cincinnati, and its constantly 
increasing power, form a most important element of the municipal charac- 
ter. The city at present contains a German population numerous enough 
to form a large city by itself,— more than a hundred thousand. That 
part of the corporation which lies north of the canal is known as “ Over the 
Rhine,” and sections of it are entirely German. The German element 
owns much of the city’s wealth, and is distinguished for industry, intelli- 
gence, and love of liberty. The Germans are devoted patrons of educa- 
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tion and the arts, especially music. The German language is taught in the 
public schools. It would be easy to name scores of individuals among the 
Germans who have won the admiration and gratitude of Cincinnati by high 
services in public life, in war, in politics, and in literature. The names of 
J. B. Stallo, now United States minister to Italy, and of Charles Rumelin, 
author and thinker, are but a sample. The Irish element in Cincinnati is 
also large and powerful. 

The all-absorbing subject 
of dispute on both sides of 
the Ohio was slavery, —a 
subject that included the in- 
terests of nations and races, 
and involved politics, religion, 
education, business, and every 
relation of social life. Cin- 
cinnati; by accident of her 
geographical position, became 
































SUSPENSION BRIDGE, CROSSING THE OHIO RIVER TO COVINGTON, KY. 


the focus of abolitionism, and also of the opposite sentiment. In this city 
Birney was mobbed ; Phillips was egged ; colored men were persecuted. 
In this city “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was planned, and here the Republican 
party was born. When the war came on, Cincinnati did not waver. All 
sects and all parties, foreign and native, followed the Union flag. 

As soon .as the war was over, the citizens resumed their debates and 
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discussions. The Queen City is the arena of wrestling thoughts. There- 
fore it has become a city of practical toleration. Extreme radicalism 
lives amicably side by side with extreme conservatism. Jew and Gentile 
are at peace. The Israelite can hardly complain that he is at a disadvan- 
tage here. Orthodoxy fights heterodoxy, but each concedes the right of 
the other to exist. There is a theosophical society not far from Catholic 
St. Peter’s. The people like to read Ingersoll and Gladstone. The Prohi- 
bitionists have a strong party here, and the drinkers of beer have a 
hundred gardens on the hills. In politics, Republicans and Democrats are 
pretty equally divided, and there is a lively class of “ scratchers” in each 
party. All things considered, there seems to be good ground for the 
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WHARF SCENE. 


opinion, often expressed by enthusiastic Cincinnatians, that their city is the 
freest city on the globe. This is a bold claim, but it would be difficult to 
name a city in which the rights of the private individual are less interfered 
with by public restriction than they are in the Queen City. 


The tract of land known as the Miami Purchase, located on the north 
shore of the Ohio River, between the two Miamis, was secured to John C. 
Symmes, by patent, in 1787, and was first settled the following year, at 
Columbia and at Cincinnati. The fanciful name Losantiville was bestowed 
upon the plat of ground opposite the mouth of the Licking River, by John 
Filson, one of the original proprietors. Before the actual settlement of the 
town, Filson mysteriously disappeared in the Miami woods ; and it is con- 
jectured that Indians killed him, as he was never heard of afterwards. 
There is in Louisville a “ Filson Society,” named in honor of this martyr 
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pioneer, who has the distinction of being the first historian of Kentucky 
and the original biographer of Daniel Boone. After Filson’s disappearance 
his interest in Losantiville was bestowed on Col. Israel Ludlow, who sur- 
veyed and platted the place somewhat after the model of Philadelphia. 
The first settlement was begun in December, 1788. A company of twenty- 
six men, most of them from New Jersey, came down the Ohio, and landed 
at a point called Yeatman’s Cove, probably on the twenty-eighth day of 
the month. 

About ten months after this landing, Major Doughty of the United States 
Army began to build a fort at Losantiville. A bit of romantic tradition 

















RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER. 


cherishes the story that a gallant young ensign, to whose judgment was 
intrusted the selection of a suitable site for a military post on the Ohio, 
chose Losantiville because it was the home of a bright-eyed lady with whom 
he had fallen in love. He had designed to locate the redoubt at North 
Bend, for the lady lived there when he saw her first ; but she removed to 
the upper settlement, and therefore the ensign altered his military plans, 
and changed his base of operations. 

The post was begun in September, 1789, and when completed was named 
Fort Washington, by Gen. Harmar, who occupied it as his headquarters. 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, governor of the Northwestern Territory, came to Fort 
Washington in 1790; and he changed the name Losantiville to Cincinnati. 
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Miami would have been a better name than Losantiville or Cincinnati, one 
of which is forced and pedantic, and the other awkward, whether taken as 
a genitive singular or a nominative plural. St. Clair called the town Cincin- 
nati after the “ Society of the Cincinnati,” which was named in honor of 
the citizen soldier and ruler, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus. 

Fort Washington was a station of much importance during the Indian 
wars waged by Harmar, St. Clair, Wilkinson, and Wayne. The post was 











MUSIC STAND, PRICE'S HILL. 


abandoned in 1804, when its garrison was removed to new barracks in 
Newport, Kentucky. 

It appears from old records that the off-duty life within the wooden 
walls of Fort Washington was not without gay delights, convivialities, and 
luxuries. The officers were given to banquets, balls, and hilarity. Elegant 
dinner-parties were held at the post, to which the beauty, gallantry, and 
fashion of the village were invited, somewhat to the lowering of the moral 
standards of the scandalized conservatives of the church-going class. Gen. 
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Wilkinson and his stylish lady were distinguished for promoting social 
pleasures, and setting an example of extravagance. The general had a 
wonderful barge, splendidly furnished and provisioned, which was used to 
convey himself and friends up and down the Beautiful River on business 
or recreation. There was a band of music on board; and “every repast 
was a banquet,” we are told. 

The town in its first decade grew but slowly, the census of 1800 showing 
a population of only 750. In 1810, this number had increased to over 
2,000, and in 1820, to 10,000; exceeding the population of Pittsburg by 
more than 2,000, but still lacking 17,000 of being as populous as New 
Orleans. Surrounded by a region of unsurpassed fertility, and located on 

















WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 


a stream which floated the principal commerce of the West, the town 
naturally and easily took the leading rank. The farm products of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, whether in the form of grain or live-stock, poured 
into her markets ; her merchants “ coined ” money ; her real estate rose in 
value ; manufactures sprung up; pork, whiskey, and flour were trans- 
formed into elegant buildings, into comforts and luxuries, and into the 
useful and the beautiful appliances of highly civilized life. The steamboat 
interest was vast and far-reaching ; and until after the middle of the century, 
Cincinnati profited greatly, not only by river commerce, but by boat-build- 
ing. The Miami Canal was opened in 1828, to accommodate the trade 
flowing from the North. The first railroad to Cincinnati, the Little Miami, 
was built nearly twenty years later. 

A good-sized volume might be compiled of extracts concerning Cincin- 
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nati, from the books of tourists 
who visited the place in the 
period of its provincial life. 
Capt. Basil Hall, C. F. Volney, 
Thomas Ashe, Mrs. Trollope, 
the Duke of Weimar, Capt. 
Marryatt, Harriet Martineau, 
Charles Dickens, and numerous 
other foreign travellers recorded 
their impressions of the inter- 
esting town, generally in terms 
of praise, sometimes with cen- 
sure. Mrs. Trollope, whose 
criticisms obtained a wide cur- 
rency and are yet quoted, came 
to the young city in 1828, sixty 
years ago; and no doubt her 
strictures were quite as just at 
that time as are Matthew Ar- 
nold’s very recent comments 
on “ Civilization in America.” 
Mrs. Trollope, with two sons 
and two daughters, resided in 
Cincinnati from the year 1828 
to the year 1830. She lost 
some thousands of dollars by 
investing in what she named 
“The Bazaar,’ which came to 
be known in vulgar parlance, 
however, as “ ‘Trollope’s Folly.” 
There is a good deal of ro- 
mance, poetry, and pathos as- 
sociated with that same quaint 
and curious Arabesque, Egypt- 
esque, Oriental-Gothic, bizarre 
Bazaar. Marvellous it rose, 
hard by the Beautiful River, 
with balconies towards the 
Kentucky hills. Surprising it 
stood on the very slope ohce 
enclosed by the palisades of 
old Fort Washington. It was 
a large building, with an ele- 
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. gant front of ‘native limestone, 
a spacious coffee- house and 
bar in the basement, and a 
| grand ballroom in the third 





story. The second story was 
devoted to the sale of useful 
and fanciful articles of dress, 
furniture, and ornament. There 
were to be had jewellery, pot- 
tery, statuettes, pictures, vases, 
and a hundred notions of taste 
and vertu imported from 
Europe. The room was sixty 
feet long, adorned by two 
rows of white columns; and 
at the rear was a cosey re- 
cess in which customers were 
served with oysters, ices, and 
sherbets. The ceilings and 
panels of the bazaar were fres- 
coed with classic designs by 
the French artist Hervieu. The 
splendid ballroom was the pride 
of the Queen City. Long after 
Mrs. Trollope sold out and 
sailed homeward across the 
sea, the beaux and belles of 
Cincinnati continued to attend 
gay dancing-parties at “ Trol- 
lope’s Folly.” There twinkled, 
Lie so tradition says, the first gas- 
lights that ever shone within a 
Cincinnati edifice. The magic 
: violin of Jose Tosso there dig- 
nified the quadrille without de- 
grading classical music. The 
lights are out ; the dancers have 
danced from the stage of life. 
The old musician lay down in 
his last sleep only two or three 
years ago, —a very aged man, 
a friend of Lafayette. Another 
building, “The Lorraine,” 
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usurps the spot where stood the house of pleasure in which waltzed and 
whispered the dancers of sixty years ago; and “Trollope’s Folly” has 
become only a name of historical significance. 

The Civil War wrought miracles in the development of Cincinnati, 
changing it from a sectional provincial town to a self-reliant and command- 
ing metropolis. Though not without its quota of braggers and boom- 
makers, the prevailing type of its citizens prefers quietude to noise and 
confusion. ‘The people, as a general thing, do not seem to care so much 
what Boston or Chicago or St. Louis means to do, as they care to pursue 
the even tenor of their own way, and work out their own destiny. They 
are provokingly imperturbable. It cannot be claimed that until quite 








RESERVOIR, EDEN PARK. 


recently the spirit of public enterprise has actuated the citizens to com- 
bined effort to the extent that it should have done. But there has been a 
general awakening within the last few years, and the results of united 
capital and effort are seen on every side. 

The manufacturing enterprises of the city have extended prodigiously 
since the war. Property values have multiplied, and large fortunes have 
been amassed by individuals. The list of millionnaires is quite lengthy. 
The relations of capital and labor have in the main been friendly, and no 
violent outbreaks have occurred on account of strikes or lockouts. Facili- 
ties for travel and shipping have been provided amply by numerous lines 
of railroad, in addition to the means of transportation afforded by canal 
and river. Hundreds of towns and villages hold a very friendly intercourse 
with the metropolis, contributing and receiving benefits. A population 
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of fully five hundred thousand dwells within a circle of ten miles radius, 
whose centre is the heart of the city. The city proper contains three 
hundred and thirty-five thousand inhabitants. A wide and rich field of 
traffic and investment has opened in the South, and the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad and other lines of communication have established 
profitable economic and social exchanges between the city and the 
Southern States. This summer and autumn, the centennial of the settle- 





THE NEW CINCINNATI CITY HALL, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY THE ARCHITECTS, SAMUEL HANNAFORD & SONS, UNDER WHOSE SUPERVISION THE 
BUILDING IS NOW IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ment of Ohio and the old Northwest, a great industrial exposition is 
held at Cincinnati. It opened July 4, and will close Oct. 27. Doubt- 
less the number of guests that will attend this within the hundred days 
of the exhibit will reach two millions. The display will be very exten- 
sive throughout, as the preparations for it have been upon an enormous 
scale, exceeding any thing else of the kind that has yet been attempted 
on the continent. The Main Exposition Building has sixty-five thousand 
feet of floor, — nearly nine acres of exhibiting space. The Entertainment 
Hall, a permanent brick building, is capable of seating eight thousand 
people. 
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Cincinnati is a composite city, an aggregation of towns once separate, that 
have merged in one, which retain, however, distinguishing names and local 
characteristics. Strangers are confused in the maze. Within the corpo- 
rate limits we may visit Fulton and Pendleton and Tusculum and Columbia, 
Walnut Hills, and Mount Auburn and Carrsville. Street-cars will carry 
you to Mount Adams, to Price’s Hill, to Camp Washington, and to half 
a dozen other defined parts of the city proper. You will hear mention 
of a locality called “Texas,” or of “ Bucktown,” or “Rat Row,” or 
“‘ Shanty-Boat-Town ;” for the city has its miserable quarters. Just outside 
the city borders lie some charming villages, which, though practically 
enjoying the benefits of the city, still keep up an independent organization, 
controlling their own local affairs by a mayor and council. Avondale and 
Clifton are examples. Far- 
ther away, and in every 
direction from the city, are 
delightful suburban towns 
and villas. Across the Ohio 
River, on the Kentucky 
shore, are four places that 
may be considered as be- 
longing commercially to 
Cincinnati. These are the 
cities of Covington and 
Newport, separated by the 
Licking River, and _ the 
smaller towns Bellevue, 

ENTRANCE TO EDEN PARK. Dayton, and Ludlow. 
Three bridges connect 
Cincinnati with the Kentucky side, and a fourth is in process of con- 
struction. The most interesting of these structures, and the first built, is 
the beautiful suspension bridge to Covington, completed in 1866, by the 
engineer Roebling, at an expense of $1,800,000. The other three bridges 
are pier bridges, and accommodate railroads. 

Cincinnati extends along the Ohio River, a length of ten or twelve 
miles, and its width averages about three miles. The streets nearest the 
river are liable to inundation in the season of floods (about February) ; 
for the Ohio is subject to extreme changes of level, the difference between 
high and low water mark being more than seventy feet. Above the 
flood-plain, the city is built on terraces, and upon hill-tops which rise to 
an altitude of three hundred feet. Two principal valleys, Mill Creek and 
Deer Creek, cut through the hills and the city from the north. Many of 
the elevations have been removed, for the hills afford excellent quarries 
of. limestone, and many of the hollows have been filled ; but the prevailing 
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aspect of the landscape is still very irregular, with many abrupt steeps, 
sudden turns, and picturesque outlooks. The canal affords a feature of 
curious interest, and roughly bounds a quarter long known as “ Over the 
Rhine,” because of its large German population. A long section of 
the canal is utilized in the Exposition to represent a Venetian street, and 
is supplied with gondolas, etc. The great Music Hall is just over the 
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ART MUSEUM, EDEN PARK. 


canal, and there are Turner Hall and other noted German resorts. 
Arbeiter Hall, a building a hundred feet by a hundred and fifty feet, is a 
place of meeting for thirty different societies. Every shade of opinion 
may find expression there. 

Access to the hill-tops is had by steeply graded roads, and by a series 
of inclined planes, up which cars are drawn by powerful engines. The 
city is well supplied with  street-railways, with all sorts of horse-cars 
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and cable-cars ; and some electric lines of railroad are projected. All the 
principal lines converge at Fountain Square. 

The pavements of Cincinnati are excellent, consisting of granite, asphalt, 
or small bowlders from the river. The streets are from fifty to a hundred 
feet wide, and are laid out as regularly as the uneven character of the 
surface will allow. The sewerage is good, and the sanitary condition of 
the city admirable. Few cities are so healthy. For, though the business 
portion, the lower city, is confined by its wall of hills, and is crowded and 
smoky, the under-drainage is perfect, owing to the substratum of gravel 
and sand; and the highlands all around the town form one continuous 
park. Within the city limits is Eden Park, a pleasure-ground of two 
hundred and forty acres, in which is located the reservoir which supplies 





CINCINNATI HOSPITAL. 


the city with water. Burnet Woods, a tract of beautiful forest of a 
hundred and seventy acres, is near Clifton, and not far from the Zodlogical 
Garden. Each of the four inclined planes leads to a famous resort. On 
the east is the Highland House, a place noted for concerts and spectac- 
ular shows. On the west is Price Hill House, overlooking Mill Creek 
Valley, and not far from the “ Schutzen Platz.” The Lookout House and 
the Bellevue -House crown the hills on the north. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people flock to these houses “ every day and Sunday too.” 

Spring Grove Cemetery on Spring Grove Avenue, with its natural slopes, 
shady ravines, shining streams and ponds of bright water, and wonderful 
variety and exquisite arrangement of trees and shrubs, is a spot so 
enchanting that it seems an earthly paradise, rather than a home of the 
dead. The Cincinnati Crematory in another location is also an object of 
beauty, — one of the artistic architectural products of Lucian Plympton. 
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NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Returning to the heart of the city, to Fountain Square and the Esplanade, 
let us look at the Tyler-Davidson Fountain. This is a work in bronze, con- 
sisting of fifteen large figures, of which the most prominent represents a 
woman from whose outstretched prone hands water is falling in fine spray. 
She is the Spirit of the Rain. The head of this figure rises forty-five feet 
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above the level of the street. The fountain was designed and cast in 
Munich, at a cost of two hundred thousand dollars. The work was pre- 
sented to Cincinnati in 1871, by one of her public-spirited citizens, Henry 
Probasco, a patron of arts and literature, whose magnificent residence is 
one of the palaces of the suburbs. 

A few steps from Fountain Square the sight-seer will find the Emery 
Arcade, a sky-lighted archway, lined on each side with attractive retail 
shops, dealing in all sorts of fancy goods. The Arcade is decidedly 
Parisian in character. A walk of a few squares up Race Street brings you 
to Garfield Place, where, near the Lincoln Club House, is placed Niehaus’ 
colossal statue of President Garfield. 

The Broadway of Cincinnati is Fourth Street, running from the aristo- 
cratic East End to the railroad-environed West End. Several blocks on 








RESTAURANT, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Fourth Street are of such solid and lofty structure that they remind one 
of the substantial magnificence of New York. On this fine avenue is 
located Pike’s Opera House, —a hundred and seventy by a hundred and 
thirty feet, and five stories high. ‘The Chamber of Commerce now occupies 
rooms in this building, but will presently be accommodated with a new 
building, now almost completed, on the corner of Fourth and Vine Streets. 
The new Chamber of Commerce is a striking work of architecture, in Roman 
Provencal style, — one of the last designs of the celebrated Richardson. 
Cincinnati holds a very respectable rank on the score of architectural 
achievement. Many of her public buildings and churches are of bold and 
original design and impressive beauty, and on some of the elegant resi- 
dences the highest praise may be bestowed with justice. The talent of 
various competitors has been employed by the city and by private citizens 
in the construction of buildings; but home talent has generally secured 
the most contracts. The Government Building on Fifth Street, a massive 
and convenient structure of granite, was designed by Mullet ; and though 
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the edifice has many faults, it is admired by many. Among native architects 
who have won special recognition for ability, we recall the names of 
Hannaford, McLaughlin, Anderson, Crapsey, Trowbridge, and Plympton. 
The sight-seer interested in architecture will not fail to visit that immense 
edifice of which Cincinnatians are so proud, Music Hall and the Expo- 
sition Building, designed by Hannaford in Italian Gothic style, and 











CATHEDRAL. 


constructed of bright-red brick. The College of Music, of which Theodore 
‘Thomas was once president, has its quarters in this beautiful building. 
Here is the great organ, and here are held the May music festivals. The 
Odeon, a graceful and attractive hall for concerts and lectures, is near the 
Music Hall, and under the same management. ‘These noble buildings 
were, in large part, the gift of a wealthy citizen, Reuben Springer. 

Two very admirable buildings of stone stand high upon a hill in Eden 
Park. They are the Art Museum and the Art Academy, designed by 
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McLaughlin. . The first of these cost nearly four hundred thousand dollars, 
and the other is correspondingly costly. ‘These buildings and their con- 
tents were bestowed upon the city by the munificence of several liberal 
individuals. Charles W. West gave $150,000, David Sinton $75,000, Joseph 
Longworth $371,000. Reuben Springer and Julius Dexter also subscribed 
largely. Over a million dollars have been given to the Museum since 1880, 
and the Art School is the best endowed of any in the United States. 

The County Court House, on Main Street, with its imposing front of 
stone, is one of the interesting public buildings. Two other remarkably fine 
structures, both designed by Hannaford, are now in course of erection, —a 
new City Hall, and a City Armory. 

The work of the Hannafords, father and sons, is prominent on almost 
every street in Cincinnati. In fact, Samuel Hannaford, the senior member 
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CINCINNATI WORKHOUSE. 


of the firm, has been identified with the interests of the city in this direction 
ever since he started business alone here in the year 1856. The styles of 
the structures already noticed make it clear that this firm is among the 
foremost in producing artistic attractiveness coupled with grandeur ; but its 
chief success, however, from a purely business standpoint, has been in design- 
ing business blocks, where sensible principles of economy have been com- 
bined with neatness and stability of structure. The business men seem to 
appreciate this plan. In their big buildings they do not care for gaudy 
show nor novel effects, but they demand stability in appearance and care- 
fulness in attention to details. The business blocks of H. & S. Pogue, on 
Fourth Street between Vine and Race, and H. & G. Feder, on Race Street 
between Fourth and Fifth, illustrate this. They are both iron buildings, 
the former six stories high and the latter eight. The Mitchell Building on 
Fourth Street, and the Blymer Building on Main Street, also indicate what 
best pleases the practical business men of the city. 
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In designing residences the Hannafords have shown versatile talent. 
One of the most admired dwellings is that of Alec McDonald at Clifton. 
It is a Late Gothic affair, near akin to the Elizabethan in details. George 
W. McAlpin’s Queen Anne house, also at Clifton, and the Modern English 
residence of Isaac Strauss at Walnut Hill, are also prominently attractive. 
The Queen City Club has a Frenchy-looking house at the corner of Seventh 
and L Streets, which has the distinction of being the first pressed-brick 
building put up in Cincinnati. The brick and the laborers were brought 
from Baltimore. Some of the best work of the Hannafords has been done 

















HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


outside Cincinnati; such, for example, as the Court House and the 
Children’s Home at Terre Haute, and the residence of J. P. Drouillard at 
Nashville. 

Twenty years ago James Parton wrote as follows: “ Behold the Fifth Ave- 
nue of Cincinnati! It is not merely the pleasant street of villas and gardens 
along the brow of the hill, though that is part of it. Mount to the cupola of 
the Mount Auburn Young Ladies’ School, which stands near the highest point, 
and look out over a sea of beautifully formed umbrageous hills steep enough 
to be picturesque but not too steep to be convenient, and observe that upon 
each summit as far as the eye can reach is an elegant cottage or mansion, or 
a cluster of tasteful villas surrounded by groves, gardens, and lawns. This is 
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Cincinnati’s Fifth Avenue. Here reside the families enriched by the indus- 
try of the low smoky town. Here upon these enchanting hills and in these 
inviting valleys will finally gather the greater part of the population, leaving 
the city to its smoke and heat when the labors of the day are done. As far 
as we have seen or read, no inland city in the world surpasses Cincinnati in 
the beauty of its environs. They present as perfect a combination of the 
picturesque and the accessible as can anywhere be found. There are still 
the primeval forests and the virgin soil to favor the plans of the artist in 
‘ capabilities.’ The Duke of Newcastle’s party, one of whom was the 

















HAYDOCK RESIDENCE, WALNUT HILLS. 


Prince of Wales, were not flattering their entertainers when they pronounced 
the suburbs of Cincinnati the finest they had anywhere seen. ” 

If Mr. Parton could visit Cincinnati now, he would be surprised at the 
vastly increased number of elegant suburban residences, and at the height- 
ened charms which the landscape-gardener’s art has added to the natural 
beauty of the scenery. 

The commerce of Cincinnati is carried on by a convenient system of 
railroad, river, and canal transportation. ‘Twenty-four railroad-routes ter- 
minate in the city. For the accommodation of these there are five depots, 
the largest being the Grand Central. Seventeen street-car lines facilitate 
travel within the city limits. The trade of the city, domestic and foreign, is 
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EMERY RESIDENCE, WALNUT HILLS. 


very extensive for an inland emporium. 


ern 
ZZ Vis The amount of taxable property is over 
o $1 72,000,000. 


The number of manufacturing establishments in the city in the year 1880 
was 3,650. Next to Chicago, this is the chief pork-packing place in the 
world. The brewing of lager beer is an industry that ranks in Cincinnati 
next to the pork business. Over 20,000,000 gallons of beer are produced 
annually in these mammoth breweries. Distilling also is carried on largely. 
Heavy capital is engaged in the manufacture of iron, stone, and wood. 
Other important lines of manufacture are clothing, food-products, tobacco, 
and drugs. 





Cineinnati has for half a century held a leading rank as a printing, publish- 
ing, and lithographing centre. The largest school-book house in the world 
is located here : that of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co, publishers of the Eclec- 
tic Series of text-books. The general wholesale and retail book-store of 
Robert Clarke & Co. is known to the jobbing trade everywhere, and is the 
literary rendezvous of cultivated people from all parts of the Central States. 
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Clarke is a publisher of law-books and of the Ohio Valley Historical Series 
and other books. 

The free Public Library and the Young Men’s Mercantile Library are 
the favorite book collections in popular use ; but the city contains a dozen 
other public or semi-public libraries, to which easy access may be had. 
The number and value of special private collections speaks well for the 
culture of the people. A similar remark might be made in reference to 
private collections of pictures. 

Among the educational, literary, and social organizations of Cincinnati, 
may be mentioned the Literary Club; the University Club ; the Historical 
and Philosophical Society ; the Society of Natural History; the Cuvier 
Club ; the Queen City Club; the societies of Odd Fellows, Masons, and 


Knights of Pythias ; the political clubs, and numerous societies devoted to 
music and art. 
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ITI. 
NEWSPAPERS AND LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE MORTIMER ROE. 


‘THE newspapers and literature of any com- 

munity are about as intimately asso- 
)) ciated together as politics and 
the public schools. As poli- 
ticlans mix in the manage- 
ment of the public-school 
system, occasionally sug- 
gesting or urging reforms 
that are not needed, and 
generally urging them with 
a zeal inversely proportion- 
ate to their public-school ex- 







MURAT HALSTEAD'S BIRTHPLACE. 


perience, so do newspapers 
mix in with literature and literary men, criticising the genius of a Dickens or 
a Thackeray, the facts of a Hume or a Macaulay, the English of an Irving 
or a Hawthorne. Newspapers are not strictly essential to the existence of 
literature, — no more than politicians are to the schools ; still they may be 
deemed important as aiders and abettors. They may encourage and to 
some degree promote growth, as dew encourages and promotes vegetation 
in time of drought. Politicians had an inning long before the public 
schools were thought of; but’ the same cannot be said of the relation 
between newspapers and literature. The Elizabethan age of literature 
antedates the birth of the newspaper by many years. The essays of Bacon 
and the poetry of Milton or Dryden were not reviewed by the daily press, 
and damned with faint praise. Cincinnati newspapers, however, had been 
established several decades before any thing of more than an ephemeral 
interest emanated from a Cincinnati pen. 

Nearly a hundred years ago,—as early as Nov. 9, 1793,—the first 
Cincinnati newspaper made its appearance. It was called “The Sentinel 
of the North-west Territory,” and William Maxwell was its editor and 
publisher. It was not a very vigilant sentinel, however, in that its appear- 
ance was only semi-occasional. Its publisher was often obliged to wait the 
arrival of printing material, which, by uncertain conveyance, came from 
the East across the Alleghanies. He was oftener compelled to await the 
447 
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more uncertain arrival of news; frequently chronicling the beginning of 
troubles long settled, of wars after a treaty of peace had been signed. 
“The Sentinel ” continued until the year 1796, when it was purchased by 
Edmund Freeman, and its name changed to “ Freeman’s Journal.” A rival 
of this sheet was started in the year 1799, and called the “ Western Spy 
and Hamilton Gazette.” An idea of the energy and thrift which charac- 
terized the newspapers of those days may be gathered from the fact, that, 
on June 5, 1803, the “Spy” printed President Jefferson’s message which 
was delivered Dec. 15 the year before. This enterprise in gathering news 
was too much for the rival journal. In modern newspaper parlance, it was 
“scooped ” with a six-months-old message. Its proprietor sold out soon 
afterward, and his paper ceased to exist. 

The “Spy” then had the field all to itself till the year 1804, when the 
“‘ Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury ” was launched upon the uncertain 
newspaper sea. Its editor was Rev. Mr. Browne, a preacher, publisher, 
town recorder, bookseller, and a dealer in patent medicines. This “ Liberty 
Hall” was one of the direct ancestors of the present “ Commercial 
Gazette,” a newspaper well known throughout the country. About eleven 
years after it was started, or on July 15, 1815, T. Palmer, a printer, issued 
the first number of the “Cincinnati Gazette.” Six months later the 
“Gazette” and “ Liberty Hall” were married with a hyphen, the only case 
of the kind then known in the Ohio Valley. This was the first newspaper 
in the West having column lines to separate its matter. From 1815 to 
1820, five new weeklies and one semi-weekly made their appearance ; and 
as early as the year 1826, the promising young city boasted of nine news- 
papers, among them the “ Ohio Chronicle,” the only German paper printed 
west of the Atlantic cities. During this year the first daily newspaper made 
its appearance in Cincinnati. It was called the “Commercial Register.” 
After six months of fitful life a financial undertaker was called in; but 
Cincinnati people, having had a taste of thé luxury of a daily newspaper, 
were unwilling to forego it. A committee waited on the publishers of the 
“Gazette,” and urged upon them the necessity of issuing a daily edition ; 
and on July 25, 1827, the proprietors sent forth the first number. ‘The first 
editor of this daily edition, and the first to establish a personal identity in 
the community as a newspaper man, was Charles Hammond, whose name 
is now given to a building in which, for nearly half a century, the “ Gazette ” 
made its home. Struggling for three years, the circulation of this daily, 
in a city of more than twenty thousand people, was boomed up to three 
hundred. After fifteen years of experience in issuing it, the publishers of 
the “ Gazette and Liberty Hall” boasted of a circulation of nine hundred. 

This was in the year 1841. By that time daily newspapers were no 
longer a rarity in the Queen City. The “Gazette’s” daily rivals were the 
“Chronicle,” the “Republican,” and the “ Advertiser and Journal,” — 
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the latter published by Moses Dawson, who subsequently merged it into 
the “‘ Enquirer,” — the “Times,” and the “ Public Ledger.” Besides these 
English dailies, the “ Volksblatt” and the “ Unabhaengige Presse,” the 
“ Deutsche im Westen,” the “ Wahrheits Freund,” the “ Apologete,” and 
the “ Licht Freund,” all printed in the German language, had been started. 
The “ Western Christian Advocate,”’ a Methodist publication, with a circu- 
lation of fourteen thousand, almost unexampled in those days, had also 
found a firm footing in the community. The “ Catholic Telegraph,” edited 
by the late Archbishop Purcell, and the “Star in the West,” the only Uni- 
versalist publication outside of New York, were among the other religious 
weeklies. ‘Two monthly magazines, the “ Ladies’ Repository and Gather- 
ings of the West,” and the “ Family Magazine,” of more or less literary 
merit, had been welcomed in the city. The Revs. Charles Elliott and L. L. 
Hamline, who were the editors of the “‘ Western Christian Advocate,” also 
edited the “ Ladies’ Repository,” while Rev. J. H. Perkins had charge of 
the “ Family Magazine.” ‘The total number of publications in Cincinnati 
at this date, including dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, was twenty-nine. 
Ten years later there were fifty-three, and at the end of the next decade 
there had been no increase in that number. 

The newspapers of Cincinnati, like the most of those of American cities 
in ante-bellum days, were intended to amuse rather than instruct. It was 
possible for their closest readers to be as ignorant of current events as a 
rock of the palzozoic period. ‘The most careful scrutiny through the pages 
of one entire volume of a Cincinnati daily of the year 1840 has failed to dis- 
cover one local item of news. Through the first five years in the history of 
that particular paper, a description of but one local event could be found, 
and that was written by the editor concerning a meeting at the court-house. 
Not a telegraphic despatch, no correspondence, no news of the daily events 
of a city which then contained forty-seven thousand people, appeared on 
its pages. A story was invariably found, occasionally a death-notice, a few 
straggling advertisements, and now and then a marriage announcement. 
One of this kind, which appeared in the papers of the year 1840, was made 
conspicuous by the following : — 


“On the third page appears a wedding notice of James Cooper and Miss Frances E. 
Oliver of this city. Accompanying the above notice we received about as fair a lot of 
cake as ever graced a printing-office, together with a couple of choice bottles of spirits. 
The hands o* the office united in an ardent wish that the happy couple may slide down 
the voyage of life with spirits as buoyant as air, and that a cloud of care or low spirits 
may never overshadow the brows of either.” 


Cincinnati newspapers of those days took an interest in events of other 
cities in proportion as they ignored news at home. For instance, so insig- 
nificant an event as the thrashing of the editor of the “ Philadelphia Ledger,” 
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in the year 1840, because he would not insert a fifty-cent advertisement for 
half price, was paraded in Cincinnati with all the details ; while the burning 
of the court-house of Hamilton County was passed over with a line. 

The stirring events of the war, however, brought out all the enterprise of 
Cincinnati publishers that for years had lain dormant, and early in the sixties 
the city began to enjoy genuine newspapers. The leading dailies then were 
the “ Cincinnati Gazette,” — the Liberty Hall appendage had been dropped, 
— edited by Edmund Babb and Richard Smith ; the “ Enquirer,” edited by 
James J. Farran ; the “ Times,” published by C. W. Starbuck ; the “‘Commer- 
cial,” edited and published by M. D. Potter; the ‘ Penny Press,” by C. F. 
Hall, afterward the famous Arctic explorer ; the “ Volksblatt,” edited by E. 
Klauprech ; and the “ Volksfreund,” published by J.A. Heman. To under- 
take to develop in these columns the birth, growth, and vicissitudes of these 
several newspaper properties, and enumerate their second and successive 
proprietors, would be a task that would involve months of time and volumes 
of space. With one exception the prominent newspapers just mentioned 
are still prominent in this city ; and some of the men identified with them, 
directing their respective policies, are still similarly engaged. The “ Press” 
long ago joined the innumerable caravan of those that came to fill a long- 
felt want and didn’t ; and Capt. Hall, its proprietor, long ago went to the 
land from whose bourn neither Arctic traveller nor journalist returns. He 
was succeeded in the ownership by Samuel Rockwell Reed, who for many 
years after the death of the “ Press” was leading editorial writer on the 
“Gazette,” and is now the writer of the editorials which appear in the 
“Commercial Gazette ” over the initials “S. R. R.” 

About the close of the war, M. D. Potter was gathered to his fathers, and 
was succeeded in the management of the “Commercial” by a young man 
who had come to Cincinnati from a little hamlet up in Ohio called Paddy’s 
Run, and who had for some time previous to Mr. Potter’s death been a 
factotum on the “ Commercial.” His name was Murat Halstead. Proba- 
bly no man has done more to give Cincinnati journalism a proud place 
among the newspapers of this country than has this man, who, from being 
editor-in-chief of the “ Commercial,” became the editor-in-chief of the two 
papers, the “Commercial” and the “Gazette,” when about six years ago 
they were united under the name of the “Commercial Gazette.” Mr. 
Halstead has done much to give character to the newspaper fraternity of 
Cincinnati, to secure the rank and file rights which his own experience 
when in the ranks had suggested. Democratic to a degree, he is always 
approachable. Like most veteran newspaper-men, his chirography is any 
thing but symmetrical. It is said that not long.ago, to a private letter 
addressed to a gentleman in New York, Mr. Halstead added this note: “In 


case you are unable to decipher this, I would say to you that Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew has the key.” 
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Mr. Halstead is a believer in the Napoleonic tactics of whipping the 
enemy in detail. He is one of a few prominent newspaper-men of 
America, who ride a hobby, and ride it, till the hobby dies, or until it 
accomplishes the purposes for which it was mounted. When the question 
of remonetizing silver was before the country, no paper in America struck 
harder, longer, or more telling blows in behalf of the “dollar of the 
daddies,”’ than did the paper which this man edited. It is said of Lincoln, 
and of his methods before a jury, that he would never scatter himself over 
any extended area. From the twice fifty questions in the case, which 
the opposition had discussed, he would select one, and dwell on it; he 
would hang around it, hold it up, take it apart, and dissect it, and then 
put it together again, until the jury would be convinced that there was 
nothing else in the case than this one point which Lincoln discussed, and 
which the opposition would not undertake to answer. The almost invaria- 
ble result was, that Lincoln gained his case. This, to a large extent, has 
been the method employed by Mr. Halstead in his newspaper experience. 

During the war, the Western paper that took front rank was the old 
“Cincinnati Gazette.” It was then under the active management of 
Mr. Richard Smith. Whitelaw Reid, now the proprietor of the “ New- 
York Tribune,” was the “ Gazette’s”’ war correspondent. Mr. Smith was 
originally a carpenter; but active work in the Chamber of Commerce 
excited his interest in market reports, and gradually led him into the 
newspaper business, until he became one of the principal owners and 
the principal editor of the “Gazette.” He is now the vice-president 
of the Commercial Gazette Company, and its business manager. His hand 
is still occasionally recognized on the editorial page of the paper, showing 
that the duties of the counting-room do not consume all of his time. 

The “Cincinnati Times” became wonderfully prosperous during the 
war. It was then, and had been since its foundation in the year 1840, 
under the direct management of Calvin W. Starbuck. Through his 
energies its weekly acquired a circulation of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, a success that up to that time had had no parallel. The news- 
paper went into almost every post-office in the United States and Canada. 
The proprietor died in 1870, and the paper then began to experience the 
vicissitudes of fortune. About the time of the death of Mr. Starbuck, an 
evening paper called the “Chronicle”? was started; and its proprietors 
soon after bought out the “ Times,” and for two or three years the 
“Times-Chronicle’”” was hawked on the streets of Cincinnati. Then 
the word “Chronicle” was dropped from the title-head. In the year 
1872, a two-cent evening paper called the “Star” was started; and 
this ran alone until 1880, when the “Star” and the “Times” came 
together under one management, henceforth to be called the “ Times- 
Star.” The original owners of the old “Times” and the old “Star” are 
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nearly all out now; many of them are dead. The present manager of 
this property is Charles P. Taft, the oldest son of ex-United-States- 
Attorney-Gen. Alphonso Taft. He first went into the newspaper business 
under the old “Times” régime, and he staid with the newspaper family 
after the “ Times” and the “ Star” were consolidated. Under his personal 
management, the newspaper has acquired a facility for calling a spade a 
spade, of describing things as they are, rather than as they should be, 
that has given it an enviable place among the newspapers of the Ohio 
Valley. 

From the hands of the founders the “ Enquirer” passed into the control 
of Farran & Robinson; and during the war the name of this firm was 
again changed, Mr. Robinson giving place to Washington McLean. 
James J. Farran was then the editor; but along about 1867 or 1868 Mr. 
Faran vacated the editorial tripod, and John A. Cockerill, now the successful 
editor of the “ New-York World,” mounted it. He transformed the paper, 
and made it one of the best dailies of the West. After ten years of hard 
work he was succeeded in the editorial management by John R. McLean, 
son of the junior member of the “ Enquirer” firm. Mr. McLean at once 
introduced into his paper what was then a novelty in the newspaper busi- 
ness. He almost wholly abandoned editorial opinion, and in its place 
printed news. ‘To his partners who objected to the innovation he said: 
“‘T have a certain amount of money to expend on this paper. I can use it 
in buying news, or in buying opinions. I believe the people would rather 
have news than opinions, and I am going to give it to them.” The fact that 
the “ Enquirer” under his management gained a wider circulation than any 
other five-cent paper in this country, speaks volumes for his sagacity as 
a newspaper manager. His patrons certainly approved the innovation. 
When he was actively engaged in the newspaper business, Mr. McLean 
was quick, energetic, and among his subordinates genial. He is now for 
the most part retired from editorial work, and has taken up his permanent 
home in Washington City. 

The “ Volksblatt” and the “ Volksfreund” still hold a conspicuous 
place among the Cincinnati German dailies. - Their rivals are the “ Freie 
Presse” and the “ Anzeiger.” Within the last half-dozen years two one- 
cent dailies have acquired a footing in this community ; first the “ Post,” 
and last the “‘ Telegram.” 


Among the men who figured more or less conspicuously as newspaper 
men and in literature was E. D. Mansfield, who early in this century 
became editor of the “ Cincinnati Chronicle,” a little daily which lived but 
a few years and perished. Subsequently he became the leading editorial 
writer on the old “ Gazette.” He wrote a graphic history of the Mexican 
War, and a volume of interesting reminiscences. W. D. Howells, formerly 
the editor of the “ Atlantic” and now with “ Harper’s,” was once a resident 
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of this city and a newspaper-writer. He acquired some local celebrity as 
a poet, in connection with John J. Piatt, now the United States consul to 
Dublin. The first book they published was entitled “ Poems of Two 
Friends.” Since then Piatt has published “ Poems of House and Home,” 
and “ Western Windows and other Poems.” As early as the year 1846 the 
two Cincinnati sisters, Alice and Phoebe Cary, began to acquire fame as 
poets. ‘Their first book was entitled “ Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary.” 
This was followed soon after by “‘ Clovernook Papers,” “ Pictures of Coun- 
try Life,” and many others. Thomas Buchanan Read was a Cincinnati 
man when he wrote “ Sheridan’s Ride.” 

“TI am dying, Egypt, dying,” a poem that has found its way into many 
of the school-books of this country, was written during the inspiration of 
an evening by Gen. Bob Lytle, a Cincinnati gentleman, who subsequently 
fell while at the head of his command in the bloody battle of Chickamauga. 
This poem was first timidly sent to the “ Cincinnati Enquirer” as a volun- 
tary contribution. W. W. Fosdick was once known as the “Cincinnati 
Poet Laureate.” His fame, however, rests on his fiction. The story of 
“ Malmertie the Toltec,” and that of the ‘ Cavaliers of the Cross,” had a 
wide circulation, and still hold a prominent place in all book catalogues of 
Americana, “June on the Miami” was written by W. H. Venable, a 
Cincinnati teacher. Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton is another prominent 
contributor to Cincinnati’s fame as a literary city. Two of her books of 
recent publication are the “Sailing of King Olaf” and ‘ What the Wind 
told to the Tree-Tops.” The latter isan exquisite Christmas juvenile. The 
people of this city will always contend that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a 
Cincinnati production, — that Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote it when a resi- 
dent of Lane Seminary, where her father was a professor of theology. Dr. 
Thomas C. Minor has figured in Cincinnati literature extensively, both as 
an able writer of fiction and as an abler writer on medical subjects. His 
work on scarlatina has been recognized as standard among the captious 
medical men of Great Britain, as have several other books on kindred 
topics. His “ Dr. Athosis,” a keen satire on modern methods among 
medical men, has excited a great deal of merriment among the laity, and 
a corresponding amount of hostility among the doctors whom the coat is 
supposed to have fitted. Among other standard medical works sent out 
to the world by Cincinnati medical men, is Dr. Bartholow’s “ Practice of 
Medicine,” a book that has been translated into several foreign languages. 

There has been a continual stream of law-books flowing from the 
Cincinnati fountain. “ Attachments” was from the pen of Hon. Stanley 
Matthews, now of the United States Supreme Court; “Criminal Law,” 
from that of Hon. Moses F. Wilson; “ Patent Cases,” from that of Col. 
S. S. Fisher; a work on “ Pleadings,’ from Clement Bates; and a 
book on “ Negligence” was from the pen of W. H. Whittaker. Judge 
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H. D. Peck, another Cincinnati lawyer, has written several books that are 
recognized as standard. 

Only the more conspicuous and the more meritorious books and literary 
contributions that have come from the pens of Cincinnati writers have 
been mentioned in this sketch. A thousand and one that were heralded 
and for a time fostered by the Cincinnati press, and had their day, are 
necessarily omitted. They all betrayed some literary merit, and they 
all tell of a literary taste that is encouraging. Cincinnati has not yet 
had her Elizabethan age in literature, nor yet her golden. Who knows, 
however, but that in some one of her superior educational institutions a 
Bacon, a Milton, or a Shakspeare may now be developing? Who knows 
but that Cincinnati may yet furnish to the world classics that will take rank 
with those which made the literary age of Greece and of Rome golden? 





OLD TREE STANDING BY THE SPRING NEAR THE HOUSE IN WHICH HALSTEAD WAS BORN. 
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IV. 
EDUCATION IN CINCINNATI. 
By W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. 


TuHE public-school system as administered in Cincinnati is as nearly 
complete and perfect as in any city of the world. The organization 
embraces schools of every grade from kindergarten to university, including 
night-schools, schools for deaf-mutes, a city normal school, and an annual 
institute. There are thirty district schools, five intermediate schools, and 
three high schools. ‘The whole number of pupils in these is 36,405 ; the 
whole number of teachers 751, of whom 625 are women. The number of 
pupils enrolled in all classes of the city schools is 53,402. 

The schools are celebrated for their general excellence and for several 
special features of reform. They made a famous exhibit in the Exposition 
of 1876 at Philadelphia. They set the example, now so widely followed, 
of celebrating Arbor Day and Author Days. The present superintendent, 
Dr. E. E. White, has distinguished his administration by doing away with 
many of the evils of the prevalent methods of examining and grading 
pupils. 

The Public Library, under the management of the Board of Education, 
is emphatically an institution of popular education. It is located in a 
spacious and elegant building, and contains 164,000 volumes, having an 
annual circulation of over 380,000. The present librarian, Mr. A. W. 
Whelpley, is noted for his public spirit and indefatigable industry. In 
addition to his duties as librarian he manages the Unity course of Sunday 
lectures, — a means of valuable popular culture. 

The University of Cincinnati is a municipal institution, forming part of 
the system of public instruction. Students graduating from the high 
schools are prepared to enter it without examination, and its privileges are 
free to any pupil living in the city. The University was founded on a 
bequest of Charles McMicken. The endowment amounts to something 
over $750,000. ‘The institution has been in operation thirteen years, and 
the faculty numbers fifteen professors of national reputation, Hon. J. D. 
Cox, ex-governor of Ohio, being president. Both sexes are admitted to the 
University ; and four courses of study are open, leading to the usual college 
degrees. The Cincinnati Observatory, on Mount Lookout, an institution 
founded by O. M. Mitchel, belongs to the University. ‘There is also an 
organic connection between the University and the medical colleges, — the 
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Miami and the Ohio,— and also with the College of Dental Surgery and 
that of Pharmacy. Many of the friends of higher education hope a union 
may be brought about between the University and Bellevue College, for- 
merly Farmer’s College, on College Hill, near the city. ‘The whole number 
of students in all departments of the University at present is 737. 

The opportunities for medical education in Cincinnati are not surpassed 
in America. Not afewof the surgeons and general or special practitioners 
of the city are known to the profession the world over. The Medical 
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College of Ohio was established in 1819, and has ten professors. The 
Miami Medical College has twelve professors. These are the leading 
colleges of the “regular” school. The homceopathists have an excellent 
institution — the Pulte College; and there is an Eclectic College, a 
Physico-Medical Institute, and other schools. The hospitals of this city 
are commodious, and admirably conducted. 

The Cincinnati Law School, founded in 1833,—J. D. Cox, dean, — is 
in a most flourishing condition, with an able set of professors, a fine library, 
and a large attendance. 
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The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, the Cincinnati Technical School, the 
Society of Natural History with its museum and lectures, the system of 
kindergartens, and the Kitchen-Garden are all practical institutions of a 
high order of excellence and efficiency. 

As a centre of musical education the Queen City claims to be without 
a rival on the continent. ‘The College of Music, with splendid quarters in 
Music Hall and the Odeon, draws students in all departments of the art, 
from all parts of the United States. The famous opera festivals and May 
musical festivals of this city are visited annually by thousands upon thou- 
sands of people. The College of Music, however, is by no means the only 
noted music-school of the city. Miss Clara Baur’s conservatory is almost 
as widely known. ‘There are numerous other music-schools conducted by 
masters in some special line, especially piano-schools. One of the leading 
teachers is George Schneider; another, Adolph Carpe; a third, Carl 
Andre. 

The Art Academy of Cincinnati, in its beautiful building adjoining the 
Art Museum, in Eden Park, is most liberally endowed, and has a faculty of 
a dozen instructors, with Thomas S. Noble as principal. The academy 
includes courses of instruction in drawing, oil-painting, decorative design, 
water-color painting, pen-drawing, sculpture, and carving. 

The arts of drawing and design are well taught in the public schools, in 
the Technical School, and in many private schools, and by special teachers 
of art in their studios. 

Lane Theological Seminary, a famous Presbyterian institution, of which 
Lyman Beecher was once president, is distinguished alike for the learning 
of its professors and the excellence of its library. 

St. Xavier’s College, formerly the Athenzeum, founded in the year 1831, 
is the great Roman-Catholic school of the Ohio Valley. The Catholics 
maintain a powerful system of parochial schools in connection with their 
many churches, and have a monastery near the city for the training of 
priests. 

The Jews are numerous and influential in Cincinnati, possessing several 
synagogues of striking architectural beauty. ‘The ‘“ American Israelite,” 
the organ of liberal Judaism, is conducted here by Dr. I. M. Wise, who is 
also president of the Hebrew Union College, a seat of education for the 
training of rabbis. It is a flourishing school. 

The private schools of Cincinnati are very numerous, and some of them 
are of the very best kind. Among those for young ladies, the Classical 
and English School of George K. Bartholomew perhaps takes the lead. 
Other excellent schools are those of Misses Lupton and Storer, Miss 
Nourse, Miss Armstrong, Thane Miller, and the Wesleyan Female College. 
One of the best boys’ schools in the West is that conducted by Professor 
William G. Lord at Covington. It is called the Rugby School, formerly 
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the Chickering Institute. The Franklin School, Walnut Hills, is well 
known ; so also is the school of Rix & Wycoff at Mount Auburn. 

The educational activity of Cincinnati has been greatly stimulated by the 
vast book-trade of the place. Here is located the largest school-book 
publishing-house in the world, that of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. Their 
Eclectic Series is issued by the million volumes. 

Business education is a prominent feature of a city so much devoted to 
manufacture, commerce, and the professions. Commercial colleges are 
numerous ; and there are schools of type-writing, telegraphy, and all the 
graphic arts. In this connection may be mentioned the Cincinnati School 
of Phonography, located in College Building, and enjoying the hearty 
recommendation of Mr. Benn Pitman. Miss A. R. Campbell is its suc- 
cessful principal. 

Cincinnati has been a centre for short-hand since the year 1849, when 
the first book on the subject was published by the Longley Brothers. It 
was a presentation of Isaac Pitman’s phonography, a system of short-hand 
first published by its inventor in England in the year 1838. Benn Pitman 
came to America in the year 1853, at the request of his brother, the in- 
ventor, and settled in Cincinnati, where he established the Phonographic 
Institute, where he at first sold the books published by his brother in Eng- 
land. In the year 1855, and the years immediately following, he published 
his “ Manual of Phonography,” ‘‘ Phonographic Reader,” “ Phrase Book,” 
“ Teacher,” “ History of Short-hand,” “ Reporter’s Companion,” etc. The 
first editions of the last-named book were prepared in collaboration with 
R. B. Prossor, editor of ‘The American Phonetic Journal.” This was a 
monthly devoted to phonetics, spelling-reform, and phonography, and ran 
through five volumes, commencing in the year 1854. The series of text- 
books thus established immediately took first rank as phonographic authority 
in America, and they have met with uninterrupted success up to the present 
time. 

In 1881 Mr. Pitman associated with himself in the Phonetic Institute 
Jerome B. Howard, and in collaboration they have issued a thorough 
revision of the series on an extended and improved plan. Mr. Howard is 
now the sole proprietor of the Phonetic Institute, and continues to devote 
himself to the dissemination of the art and to the publication of the 
“ Phonetic Magazine,” a monthly of extensive circulation among phonog- 
raphers and spelling reformers. The wide popularity of the Pitman-Howard 
series of books may be realized from the statement that up to the present time 
nearly a quarter of a million copies of the “ Manual” have been printed ; 
and the annual issue of this book alone is over twenty thousand copies. 
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V. 
ART AND MUSIC. 
By HON. HENRY HOOPER. 


IN presenting an afer¢gu of art and music in Cincinnati from the stand- 
point of a disinterested spectator, relieved from all obligation to indulge in 
hyperbole or extravagant eulogy of any institution or individual, it must 
necessarily be general in terms, and sketchy in substance. Art is a late 
flower. The glorious cluster of roses and lilies which appeared in Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, came only after the long drought 
and sterility of the dark ages, and, as it were, through an inspiration of 
Christianity. This is the mechanical epoch, and we lead the world in 
machinery. Nevertheless, in the pauses of labor we willingly pay tribute 
to the Muses, mindful of the warning that man cannot live by bread alone. 

Let us try to answer the question, “ What is being done here in art and 
music?” without using the microscope or a calcium light. The ancients 
practised the alphabet of art on their lamps, vases, urns, shields, and 
coins, and advanced to the ideal presentation of godlike men ard hero- 
like gods. So with us, the art products most native to the soil, and the 
least indebted to foreign models, are probably the art potteries, such as 
Rookwood and Kesonta, and then the decorative wood-carving under 
such intelligent and sympathetic instructors and artists as Messrs. Pitman 
and Fry. : 

Coming to painting, and especially to sculpture, we are reminded of 
what the old Roman writer said, that oratory and sculpture always flourish 
in a turbulent republic. Without being more turbulent than our neighbors, 
we certainly have furnished a fair quota of sculptors. We gave Hiram 
Powers to Italy and the world ; and if England possesses his noblest effort, 
the Greek Slave, we did possess his earliest work, the mechanical terrors 
of Hades, which were so long an attraction in a museum of this city ; 
and we have at present several of his later and less-renowned productions, 
and even his last. To-day we have M. Ezekiel,— now in Rome, — who 
furnished Philadelphia with a statue of Religious Liberty, and the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington with several heroic-sized figures ; Charles Nechaus, 
whose statue of President Garfield is a vigorous embodiment of the great 
statesman ; Louis Rabisso, whose portrait statues of Generals McPherson 
and Harrison have gained him a justly earned distinction ; and N. F. Baker, 
August Mundhenk, Tettweis, and others. Of those that we have lost, 
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there are Frank Dengler, author of “The Awakening Kiss,” a lad of 
great promise ; John Frankenstein, whose drapery on the bust of Judge 
McLean is still a model; Clesinger, and T. D. Jones, of previous reputa- 
tion. In turning to the painters, one remembers that Jerusalem was hard 
on her prophets ; and here in the Queen City, it is said that we imitate 
the sparrows, and push the young out of the nest when the summer 
approaches, to make more room for the old folks. This, like philanthropy, 
may make us rich in what we give away. 

Henry Mosler, now in Paris, had sufficient merit as an artist to find a 
patron in the French Government, which purchased one of his charming 
genre pictures, and placed it in the Luxembourg, and gave him this year 
the medal for merit. Frank Duveneck, whose ability as an etcher and 
colorist entitles him to rank with Whistler, is or was in Florence, Italy, 
where he makes a better living than‘at home. We presented New York 
and other cities with several well-known artists, such as Whittredge, who 
kept up the traditions of the Duesseldorf school; Wyant, who studied 
under Hans Gude, but has struck out a path of his own; James Beard, 
who resembled the great Diirer in personal appearance, but not in genius ; 
Kenyon Cox, who is doing excellent work as an illustrator ; Alfred Brennan, 
whose Bohemianism hinders his artistic success; Dwight Benton, who 
finds in Rome the daily bread denied him at home; George Hopkins, 
who has charge of an art school in Topeka; and a lot of talented men, 
such as Twachtman, Blum, Ritter, Sharp, Arter, and Andrews, who have 
carried their mahlstock and easel to other climes and markets. 

In turning to those who, in spite of fortune or the want of it, have 
remained with us, great caution is necessary ; for the artist is very restive 
at receiving any qualified admiration at the hands or pen of the layman. 
That the world and its inhabitants should, when required, pose as models, 
is in the fitness of things; but that one of the sitters should rise up, and 
express his opinion that the picture is a caricature, — that is a very different 
thing. However, here is an outline. What Audubon did for the birds, 
Farney is doing for some of the Indians of America, only from a more 
picturesque standpoint. Eastern journals have already familiarized their 
readers with Mr. Farney’s ability to illustrate in black and white the 
various phases of Western and Indian life; and those who possess his 
paintings can appreciate ina still higher degree his realism, the vigor and 
firmness of his pencil, his sense of color, and absolute fidelity to nature. 
T. S. Noble, who has charge of the art school, whose time is consequently 
absorbed in his academical duties, is a conscientious and progressive 
artist, whose work rather indicates his ideal than shows its attainment ; 
but his advancement is very striking, if his last portrait is compared with 
his early ambitious work the “Slave Auction.” Webber is our most 
successful portrait-painter. He borrows nothing from foreign methods or 
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models, but vigorously and independently pursues his own conceptions. 
He has helped Jefferson, the actor, to give a local habitation to the 
legendary Rip Van Winkle. T.C. Lindsay has for many years familiarized 
his fellow-citizens with his facile transcripts of the picturesque mountain, 
hill, dale, and river of Virginia and Pennsylvania; while Grafton, the 
aquarellist, encloses in arabesques and fancies of his own invention, the 
portraits of eminent citizens ; and a constantly increasing group of younger 
artists, who have studied in Munich and Paris, are coming to the front. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Louise McLaughlin and Carrie Lord. 

The principal art centres are, of course, the small but handsome structure 
in Eden Park, the Art Museum and its pendant, the School of Design, where 
a large number of pupils are gratuitously trained in the academical paths, 
from copying the plaster cast of the Laoco6én to painting from life and 
designing forms for industrial art. Both institutions, the history of which 
belongs elsewhere, are the result of long and earnest work on the part of 
the Women’s Art Museum Association, —the successor to the still older 
Ladies’ and Cincinnati Academy of Fine Arts, — aided by munificent gifts 
of money from Charles H. West, David Sinton, Joseph Longworth, William 
Groesbeck, Henry Probasco, and other generous citizens. 

Here it is proper to say that Greece, according to tradition, was especially 
favored by the gods. Orpheus with his lyre gave harmony and beauty to 
a favored city; Minerva often spoke in the councils of peace and war ; 
Mars would descend to the rescue of a hero, and shield him from his oppo- 
nents by covering him in a cloud; and even Zeus occasionally neglected 
Juno for the white-armed daughters of Hellas. Now we ‘have no gods 
to help us into, or out of, our difficulties. The progress of science has 
destroyed that succor. But we are rather proud of the fact that we have 
supplied the places of these divine ministers with our own citizens. The 
imposing and capacious Music Hall and College of Music, the gem-like Art 
Museum with its treasures, the School of Design, the monumental bronze 
fountain, and the endowment for free weekly open-air concerts, are all 
gifts of wealthy citizens who practised the maxim, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

The Art Museum was planned on the lines of the South’- Kensington 
Museum of London, and was intended not only as a gallery for paintings 
and sculpture, but also to serve certain educational purposes by the exhi- 
bition of rare, beautiful, and artistic specimens and copies of modern and 
ancient pottery, jewels, plate, lace, bric-a-brac, and other products of 
decorative art, to influence and guide the nascent taste for mechanical and 
industrial work. 

In looking at the paintings of the Art Gallery, it will be noticed that the 
once powerful Duesseldorf school is very largely represented ; in fact, the 
Corypheus of that romantic band of artists —viz., Carl Friederich Lessing 
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—jis better represented here than in any city in Europe. Joseph Long- 
worth, the donor, was an ardent and appreciative admirer of the works of 
Lessing, whose predominant poetical moods of nature, the stylistic treat- 
ment, the melancholy yet picturesque lines and tones, the medizval staffage, 
and a certain dramatic feeling presented by forest, hill, river and sky, had 
an especial charm for him; and many of the artist’s most characteristic 
landscapes, and also smaller replicas of his historical pictures, are here. 
After the death of Lessing, Mr. Longworth purchased the entire Wach/ass, 
or collection of drawings and sketches left by the artist ; and the portfolios, 
with their precious contents, are the property of the Museum. Besides 
Lessing, the Achenbachs, Hans Gude, L. Knaus, Carl Huebner, sen., 
Meyer von Bremen, Andreas Mueller, J. W. Schirmer, Steenbrueck, and 
Vautier, are represented by admirable examples. ‘The most important art 
work in the gallery is a beautiful marble statue of Eve, by Hiram Powers, 
the gift of Judge N. Longworth, a monumental and impressive creation, 
full of vitality, dignity, and majestic grace. The figure, like the famous 
_ Apollo, rises from, but does not rest upon, the earth. 

Other contributions to art-knowledge must be mentioned. The print or 
engraving collector is often a more hospitable and approachable character 
than the owner of a costly gallery of paintings. His purchases are generally 
the result of his own taste, and his catholic sympathy includes a saint 
engraved by Toschi, as well as sheep etched by Jacque ; and long and pa- 
tient investigation has taught him the difference in lines cut by a Morghen, 
Strange, or a Wille. For many years William Karrmann,-the druggist, 
has been an instructive guide to art lovers, by displaying the contents 
of his portfolios, and aiding in an intelligent conception of the old masters 
by such interpreters as Loughi, Miiller, Desnoyer, and the last of the great 
engravers, Edward Mandel. And we may add, that he who knows the 
great Italian painters through these masters of the burin has the clearest 
and truest conception of what high art really is, or was. The same collector 
has the most complete collection of the works of Alexander Calame in 
black and white to be found anywhere, besides aquarelles of J. W. Schirmer 
and Caspar Scheuren of Duesseldorf. Other engraving collectors are James 
Le Boutillier, W. H. Davis, M. F. Force, Herman Goepper, and George 
McLaughlin. Private galleries of paintings have been diminished by the 
dispersion of Henry Probasco’s interesting collection, but notable examples 
of European art will be found in the homes of William S. Groesbeck, 
O. J. Wilson, N. F. Baker, Joseph W. Wayne, J. L. Stettinus, and Anthony 
Bullock. 

This brings us to a consideration, equally brief, of our claims to musical 
taste or culture. The young men and women, who, half a century ago, 
migrated from the New England States to the Northwest Territory, and 
settled in and about the “ Queen City of the West,” brought with them a 
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knowledge of vocal music, traditions of cantata, oratorio, and church-choir 
singing ; and almost the first manifestation of social life was the weekly 
meeting at each other’s house, and the formation of associations for chorus 
practice in music. 

By the side of this native stream came the tide of German emigrants, 
with the traditions and love for Saengerbunds, Maennerchors, annual 
greetings to spring, or May festivals, and singing contests. As the 
American youths were instructed in mathematics and book-keeping, as 
the most useful branches of education, so the German youths were taught 
instrumental music; and the piano, the violin, and the organ became 
the means of livelihood as well as a source of pleasure. Good seeds 
were also sown by the virtuosi, either native or foreign, who made a 
temporary or permanent home in Cincinnati. The memory and influence 
still linger of such musicians as Knoop, the gifted ’cellist; Henri Appy, 
the violinist; M. Simon, who first introduced the Vuillaume violins ; 
Edward Dannreuther, the pianist, now in London; the Kunckles, Charles 
and Jacob, of St. Louis; and for half a century the genial Tosso; and a 
long list of worthies. Then there are a number of musical directors or 
conductors, who from Louis Ritter, the present professor at Vassar, Victor 
Williams, and Carl Barrus, to Otto Singer, Bush Foley, and Theodore 
Thomas, have year in and year out hammered, lectured, and drilled the 
native sod and chorus into a better sense of rhythm, tone, and tune, and 
have been equally powerful factors in building the musical edifice. 

Until within a few years there has been a certain homogeneity about the 
citizens and denizens of Cincinnati, brought about by the charmed circle 
of the hills, within which they lived. The railroads, those levellers and 
flatteners of all that is peculiar, picturesque, and characteristic of city and 
country, had not then boxed up the opera troupe on Saturday night in New 
York, and landed it in a Cincinnati theatre on the following Monday, with 
a critic attached who told us what we ought to think of the performance. 
In those halcyon days you were called upon to amuse yourself; and it was 
not considered “ bad form” for a merchant, lawyer, or doctor to be seen 
on the streets in the evening with a “ fiddle” or “ cello” under his arm, on 
his way to a friend’s house, to murder a quartet of Beethoven or Papa 
Haydn. This was before Cincinnati, as the newspapers say, “pooled her 
amusements,”’ and became a way-station on the route of itinerant troupes, 
and before the é/¢e had discovered that there was more “ high-toned”’ 
music in Patti’s Ahk non Giunge, than in the efforts of local talent that one 
could hear every Sunday at church sing the “Creation” or the “ Messiah.” 

German societies like the Cecilia, Orpheus, and Maennerchor, with their 
various names and aims, gave symphonies, cantatas, oratorios, and even 
operas. At the same time the American societies, like the Harmonic, and 
the numerous church choirs, were singing “ The Song of the Bell,” “The 
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Seasons,” “The Messiah,” and “ Elijah,” out of love for the music itself. 
A great deal has been written lately under the inspiration of the last May 
festival, of Cincinnati and its high standard of music; and old journals, 
newspapers, and periodicals have been dug out to trace its history through 
a long series of faded programmes. When all is told, it amounts to this: 
the backbone of musical taste and knowledge has been framed by the 
old singing societies mentioned, German and American. In short, that 
Cincinnati has been able, within the last decade or two, to present, on 
public occasions and musical festivals, a trained chorus of native singers, 
from three to five hundred, capable of rendering with creditable power, 
promptness of attack, even balance, and intelligent musical expression, such 
vocal masterpieces as Bach’s Passion Music, Beethoven’s Missa Solennis 
and Choral Symphony, Brahms’ German Requiem, Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust, and scenes from Wagner’s Meistersinger, and Goetter-Daemmerung, 
arises from the fact that there has always been a large number of young 
ladies and gentlemen willing to devote their time seriously and earnestly to 
an assiduous study and drill, for the love of music and for the pleasure of 
the divine art alone. Up to about ten years ago, the annual and biennial 
musical festivals were given by the various German vocal societies ; and the 
Saengerfests were celebrated with equal quantities of Wein, Bier, and 
Gesang. ‘Then a new departure took place, and the English-speaking 
musical associations began to imitate the Handel festivals of London and 
other English cities. 

The result of this movement was the foundation of the College of Music, 
with its large and sombre music-hall, the grand and excellent organ, and 
stately pile of buildings, the product of the liberality of Reuben Springer 
and other generous citizens. Coupled with the name of Mr. Springer 
must be that of George Ward Nichols, who not only guided the stream of 
the former’s generosity into its present channel, but utilized it in the shape 
of a permanent source of instruction and enjoyment. It started, it is true, 
in a key too high for the compass of an ordinary throat, and the gallant 
Janfare with which it proclaimed its entry was too loud and bold to be 
sustained by time. Even with Theodore Thomas as musical director, and 
a staff of instructors including, besides all the available local talent, such 
names as Otto Singer, Jacobsohn, Hartdegen Baetens, and Georg Sneider, 
and with H. E. Krehbiel as professor of musical literature, the intention of 
being a rival to the conservatories of Leipzig, Berlin, and Paris could not 
be maintained. The pecuniary possibilities of the Queen City had been 
drawn upon too largely, and after a gallant start the imperial flights of 
music were limited for the same reasons that have hitherto prevented the 
Czars from quartering the Russians permanently in Constantinople, — funds, 
and the fitness of things ; but, as “’tis better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all,” so a chapel built on the foundations of a cathe- 
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dral is better than a gigantic edifice upon a narrow and limited base. 
Under the pruning hand of time and experience, the institution, with less 
pretension, has been and is doing good elementary work. Under the 
guidance of its present musical director, Professor Schradieck, who, besides 
being a very eminent violinist, is also a thoroughly trained, sympathetic and 
genial musician, the annual series of symphony concerts and classical quar- 
tets, rendered by resident talent, reached a higher point of excellence than 
under any previous instructor. The Cincinnati College of Music meets the 
same difficulties here as are met by similar institutions elsewhere. The 
impatience for a large number of golden eggs all at once cuts open the 
goose. To the mercantile mind, an institute that does not pay dividend in 
coin seems to lack the raison @étre. ‘If it don’t pay, let it die,” says the 
energetic business man who has no nonsense (music) about him. Music, 
like banking, must be carried on under business principles ; and if it cannot 
stand that, so much the worse for music. “Why, we paid the celebrated 
xX five thousand dollars per annum,” said a director, “and he did not 
increase the receipts a fifth part of that sum.” That one swan was worth a 
hundred Shanghai roosters and hens, did not strike a mind in the habit of 
putting the artist in one scale and the tuition fees in the other. 

Among the educational influences, however, the gift of William 
Groesbeck to the city must be mentioned: viz., a permanent fund, the 
interest of which is to pay an orchestra for weekly performances in the 
public parks during the summer season. 

It is noticeable of late years, how the young American soprano and con- 
tralto singer is entering the lists for the prizes given to the prima donnas of 
opera and oratorio, and Cincinnati has furnished her quota of contestants. 
Whether in the future Cincinnati will retain her justly-earned reputation for 
good musical knowledge and taste, depends upon whether she makes her 
own music, or pays another city to furnish it to her. She must return to 
the good old fashion which prevails in Germany and England, and which 
she has followed in former years. She must re-establish choral societies, 
like the old Harmonic, unattached to any institute which would assuredly 
handicap it with a mass of inarticulate and unvocal material, and study 
under competent instructors the best works of modern and ancient classic 
compositions, at her own expense, and for the love of the divine art of 
singing. 

One other fact must be mentioned as somewhat peculiar to Cincinnati. 
Whenever she desires, for the interest and amusement of her citizens, to 
give a musical or operatic festival, or an exhibition of art and industry, the 
leading merchants and manufacturers and the busiest of tradesmen are 
selected from the Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade as com- 
missioners ; and no one who has had the pleasure of “ assisting,” as the 
French say, at these annual and biennial fétes, in which the whole city 
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breaks into floral and electric illumination, but has been obliged to confess 
that the work is not only done, but done well, no matter what the expendi- 
ture of time and money may have been. She has certainly led this conti- 
nent in the rank, novelty, and importance of her musical programmes, and 
in the general and hearty collaboration of her citizens. 





VI. 
THE ART MUSEUM AND THE ART ACADEMY. 


By HON. A. T. GOSHORN. 


Tue Art Museum and the Art Academy buildings stand on an eminence 
overlooking Cincinnati from the east, occupying grounds in Eden Park, of 
_ which about twenty acres were set aside by the city for the perpetual use 
of the Museum Association. ‘Though thus fortunately removed from noise 
and dirt, the Museum is within fifteen minutes’ ride by street-cars of the 
heart of the city. Both buildings are designed in the Romanesque style. 
The Museum is built of native limestone and granite, and the Academy of 
limestone and sandstone, both with red tile roofs. 

The Cincinnati Museum Association was organized in the year 1880 as a 
result of the late Charles W. West’s offer to give $150,000 toward establish- 
ing an art museum in Cincinnati, on condition that other citizens should 
give as much more. ‘The subscription within thirty days reached $166,500. 
In addition to the money thus provided for the erection of the museum- 
building, an endowment fund of $250,000 was secured, toward which Mr. 
West contributed another $150,000. This building, dedicated on the sev- 
enteenth day of May, 1886, and covering an area of 17,227 square feet of 
ground surface, was erected at a cost of $330,000, and composes the centre 
and west wing of the building designed, of which the east wing remains to 
be constructed. The Art Academy building, which stands north and west 
of the Museum, was completed in October, 1887. It is the gift of David 
Sinton. The Academy has an endowment fund distinct from that of the 
Museum, amounting to $397,000, given by the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, 
in accordance with the wish of his father, the late Joseph Longworth, a 
warm and active friend of the Museum and Academy, and the first presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Museum Association. The Academy is the out- 
growth of the old School of Design, started in the year 1869 by the 
trustees of the McMicken University, and afterward continued as a depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati until the year 1884, when it was 
transferred to the Cincinnati Museum Association, the transfer being fol- 
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lowed by Mr. Longworth’s endowment. ‘Twelve instructors are engaged in 
teaching and lecturing, and during the past year over four hundred students 
were in attendance. The regular session begins at the end of September, 
and continues into the following May. There are both day and night 
classes. ‘The only charge is an enrolment fee of $10. This year a summer 
term of ten weeks has been added. The subjects in which instruction is 
given in the regular course are drawing, from elementary outline drawing 
to studies from life, painting in oil and water-color, modelling, decorative 
design, and wood-carving. Lectures are delivered on artistic anatomy, 
perspective, and occasionally other subjects. The students are admitted 
free to the Museum, and are encouraged in studying and copying the 
objects there. 

The collections in the Art Museum embrace paintings, statuary, drawings, 
engravings, etchings, examples of artistic metal-work, arms and armor, tex- 
tile fabrics, decorated pottery and porcelain, and archeological collections. 
The paintings include works of the Italian, Dutch, German, English, and 
French schools ; and among the drawings are nine hundred by the great 
Diisseldorf painter, Carl Friedrich Lessing. The most notable marble in 
the sculpture gallery is Powers’s ‘‘ Eve Disconsolate,” the gift of Hon. 
Nicholas Longworth. In addition to other works by modern sculptors, 
there are a number of casts from the antique. In the metal department is 
an excellent collection of suits of armor, arms, etc., and a large room 
devoted to the Elkington reproductions of gold and silver work in Russian 
and other European collections. These reproductions, of which duplicates 
are in the South Kensington Museum, London, and the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, are arranged to illustrate the changes in the gold- 
smith’s art from the time of the Greeks to the present. In the textile- 
fabric department is a collection of lace from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth, a number of fine examples of Japanese embroidery, and some 
very beautiful old cashmere shawls. In this connection it may be well to 
speak of the loan collection of J. W. Bookwalter of Springfield, Ohio, of 
about nine hundred objects of Oriental art. It embraces the metal-work, 
pottery, and textiles of Persia, India, Arabia, Turkey, Syria, Japan, and 
China, a few Egyptian antiquities, and some charming Italian wood- 
carving. 

This brief reference to the collections in the Museum will indicate the 
importance here attached to the decorative arts as well as painting and 
sculpture. There is, indeed, a recognized need of instruction in decora- 
tive art in our general scheme of training practically the native art-sense of 
our people, in the hope of developing an art natural and original in 
expression, and not merely imitative or subservient to restrictive traditions 
of the past. 
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VII. 
DECORATIVE ART. 
By BENN PITMAN. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of nineteenth-century civilization demands something 
of light, life, and beauty in his environment, unlike and superior to the 
conditions which satisfied his eighteenth-century ancestor. His clothing, 
furniture, house, and temple — allowing the latter to include all that meets 
the eye and reaches the ear therein— must be expressive of something less 
crude, ugly, and forbidding, and be more sympathetic, symmetrical, and 
appropriate, than that which satisfied, because it accorded with, an earlier 
civilization. ‘To the Germans we are indebted for a word, aesthetik, which 
recognizes and expresses the craving for things of taste, beauty, and refine- 
ment, and the appreciation of them. A®sthetic culture demands that the 
useful shall be wedded to the beautiful, that mere utility shall not be 
accepted if it fails to meet the requirements of a cultured taste. 

The enumeration of the arts of civilized life must, in the future, recognize 
adornment as one of the fine arts. Making, doing, and building — con- 
structive arts—lack completion without adornment. As well think of 
atmosphere without light, nutriment without taste, or landscape without 
gradations of shade and color. According to our esthetic status, will, of 
course, be our individual interpretation of what, under given conditions, 
would be permissible and appropriate adornment; but let it mean what, 
possibly, was in Jeremy Taylor’s thought when he wrote of “ stately adorn- 
ings,” “lovely adornings ;” let it mean that which would make the useful 
thing beautiful in the estimate of the man, who, to reading, travel, and 
experience, adds a special knowledge of all notable adornment of past 
peoples and periods, and “raz, we claim, should be recognized as belonging 
to the hitherto unrecognized fine art of decoration. The zsthetic faculty, 
as it is developed, leads to the love, appreciation, and creation of the 
beautiful in form, color, and fone (with the emotional language, which 


reaches the soul through the eav, we are not here concerned). Assuming 
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what can be readily shown, that decorative art depends for its successful 
practice and development upon principles and rules, as certain and defin- 
able, within their limits, as are the laws that regulate expression in language 
or music, it would seem to follow that decoration should be recognized 
among the fine arts of civilization. Its place, rank, and importance are 
determined by the simple enumeration of the arts which make civilization, 
and which mark the wide gap between it and barbarism. 
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The fine arts may be defined as consisting of certain necessary and 
desirable things, done in a fine, great, or grand way. We may write, speak, 
sing, paint, or build, and our work may not be art, — still less, fine art ; but 
let these things be done in so fine a way that humanity is moved and 
benefited by them, the achievement is recognized as fine art. 

First in rank and importance is language, the written expression of 
thought in fittest words. Eloquent prose, or words, linked in rhythmic 
phrase, if clear, precise, appropriate, direct, and melodious, having respect 
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for etymology, grammar, logic, and the graces of rhetoric, constitute the 
fine art of written expression, the foremost art of civilization, but for which, 
strange to say, our language furnishes no name. We call it /anguage, from 





SITTING-ROOM DOOR AND CASING. 


lingua ; but thoughts may be wri¢fen, and men may read, and be profoundly 
moved thereby, and no syllable of them ever be uttered aloud. 

Next in natural sequence comes the fine art of speech, eloquence, the 
vocal expression of thought. When words, whether written or unwritten, 
are uttered in so fine a way that those who listen are moved thereby, that 
is eloquence. Fine art in vocal delivery must show mastery of correct 
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pronunciation and enunciation, correct time, proper intonation, graceful 
gesture (if any), and, more than all, effective modulation. When to these 
essentials the speaker adds dramatic fire and pathos, so that the hearers’ 
deepest emotions are aroused and swayed, it will be an illustration of 
eloquence, — the fine vocal expression of thought. 

To express in tone-writing strains which, when interpreted to the ear, 
inspire us with joyous, pathetic, devotional, patriotic, or melancholy emo- 
tions, is the fine art of 
music, — the artistic 
written expression of 
tone-language. When 
we listen to the fine 
interpretation, by voice 
or instrument, of a 
great master’s written 
tones, — it may be by 
a Jenny Lind in song, 
by a violin moved to 
utterance by Ole Bull, 
or by a hundred-in- 
strument orchestra di- 
rected by Theodore 
Thomas, —it is an il- 
lustration of the fourth 
fine art, namely, that 
of musical rendition. 

Sculpture, the ex- 
pression of thought 
and emotion by relief 
form, is next in order. 
Sculpture should be 

SITTING-ROOM MANTEL. classified before paint- 

ing, because the actual 

form must precede its surface representation, and because the realization 

of an ideal in relief—whether in clay, stone, marble, or bronze — is 

justly regarded as belonging to a higher grade of art (though not neces- 
sarily demanding more technical skill) than painting. 

Painting is surface expression of form by line, tint, or color. It would 
be absurd, in our day, to limit the fine art of painting to color-work. The 
artist of the nineteenth century is not primarily a painter of devotional 
pictures for churches. Many a true artist caters to the amusement and 
edification of thousands of spectators, by a weekly or monthly presenta- 
tion of incident and current history in line-and-point. We cannot but 
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admire the skill that can portray grades of countenance, from the human 
bear, hog, or fox, to the most refined facial expression, — and all, not 
unfrequently, within the diameter of a pea. 
- At this stage of the classification of man’s fine work comes a grand art, 
and asks for recognition. It is the art that built the Pyramids ; the temples 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; the baths, amphitheatres, circuses, coliseums, 
and arches of the Imperial City ; the indescribably beautiful cathedrals of 
medizval Europe ; the mighty bridges of our own day, — those arches of 
stone and steel, the suspended cables, the beams of steel, crossing chasms 
and reared to heights heretofore undreamed of ; the modern steamship of 
twenty thousand horse-power ; and, not to be omitted from our enumera- 
tion of fine art in construction, the stately pile of Richardson’s Norman 
suggestiveness which we proudly call the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
The art that designs and rears these structures, which so skilfully and 
grandly meets the wants of modern civilization, claims recognition and a 
name among the fine arts as construction. 

But construction is not all. The zsthetic faculty demands that the useful 
thing shall be beautiful. Utility is only half achieved if the useful thing be 
ugly and repellant. A house may be well built, and answer every require- 
ment of shelter, comfort, and convenience, but it is unsatisfactory as a home 
if it looks unsightly and comfortless. We must beautify good construction, 
and add adornment to the necessaries of life. The future will develop its 
own decoration. For the present, it is enough if we seek to make our 
adornment American by making it cosmopolitan, as is our civilization. We 
may avail ourselves of all suggestive and graceful forms which the skill and 
ingenuity of the past have created, not only for their beauty, but for their 
historical associations. We should rigidly eschew forms, however symmet- 
rical, which are meaningless and absurd, as is much of Italian and French 
Renaissance decoration. Our decorative work must show progress and 
development as compared with the past, in being more varied and truthful 
5 in its interpretation of nature, whose forms are not only infinitely varied in 
texture, outline, and surface, but infinitely changeful in their sympathetic 
attitudes from day to day, and in one season as compared with another. 
In this inexhaustible field the decorative artist will find his work, and day 
by day may pursue it with increasing skill and an unfailing delight. 
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VIII. 
HISTORY OF CINCINNATI EXPOSITIONS. 
By MAJOR W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


THE organization and management of industrial expositions is a task 
of no mean proportions. Cincinnati claims to have not only accomplished 
it with success, but also to have shown marked individuality in her treat- 
ment of the problem. It would be an interesting inquiry to trace the effects 
upon the city of these exhibitions ; but it would be a lengthening labor, as 
the ramifications are many and complex. Happily there are enough 
immediate and tangible results to establish the proposition, that, in the 
matter of expositions, Cincinnati has asserted her individuality. Music 
Hall, with its twin buildings on either side, forms the most striking monu- 
ment, alike of its founders, and of that public spirit, that unselfish desire to 
help humanity, that patriotic impulse to build up the city, which is the legiti- 
mate outgrowth of the efforts and policy of Cincinnati in organizing and 
managing her exhibitions of industrial skill. It cannot be too strongly 
stated that the primal basis of all the Cincinnati expositions has been the 
public good. It will appear from the detailed history of these undertakings 
that there has never been a time when the object has been to earn money 
for the managers. Not one dollar of receipts has ever been put into 
the form of a dividend. When there has been a surplus, it has been 
advanced to the succeeding exposition, or has been put into permanent 
buildings. That idea of serving the public has always been dominant, and 
has always operated to entirely overpower all efforts to gain money for any 
other purpose than paying legitimate expenses or aiding future exhibitions. 

Therefore, for as many years as these expositions have been held, all the 
people of Cincinnati have had before them shining examples of unselfish 
public spirit and of laudable local patriotism. In this money-getting and 
money-worshipping age, who shall say that such examples are not salutary ? 
Why, when the permanent exposition buildings were in process of erec- 
tion, and the leading founder, the beloved Reuben Springer, in his wisdom 
called on the public for assistance for their completion, the children 
of the public schools were permitted to give concerts with their massive 
child-choruses in aid of the enterprise, and thus they were all made to feel 
that they had a personal interest in the structures which were to be given 
for all time to public uses. When these children in their day become the 
Springers, the Longworths, the Sintons, the Probascos, the Groesbecks, or 
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the Wests of the future Cincinnati, shall they not be moved, as those men 
were, to found also public aids to humanity, such as Music Hall, the Art 
School, the Museum, the fountain, the park, or other good work? 

Looking for the beginning, it may be. fairly said, that, when Cincinnati 
was but fifty years old, the foundation was laid for her brilliant series of 
expositions by a devoted body of men organized as the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute. The founders, it is true, saw not even an outline of the structure 
which was to follow their beginnings ; yet it is but truth to say, that, but 
for the little Ohio Mechanics’ Institute Fair of fifty years ago, and the wise 
policy then adopted, the present magnificent Centennial Exposition would 
have lacked its chief element of strength. “The Fair,” as the exhibition 
of June, 1838, was called, was held in a building only recently demolished, 
known as Madame Trollope’s Bazaar, on the south side of Third Street, 
east of Broadway. To show how small was the beginning, it may be said 
that the entire expense of this first fair was $290.47, and the receipts 
amounted to $1,276.27. This result, small as it now seems, was highly 
satisfactory to the committee of managers, and it served to stimulate the 
committee in charge of the next year’s fair to make known the object of 
these exhibitions. They declared it to be “to bring before the people 
specimens of the products of home industry, that both the merchant and 
the consumer may see at one view the variety and quality of our manufac- 
tures.” It was true then, as it has been always, that enterprise kept ahead 
of fame, and that many “products of home industry” were unknown to 
the masses of home people, and that the fair or the exposition was necessary 
to give to both producer and consumer that knowledge which was of value to 
both. That committee of 1839, which seems to have been composed of 
philosophers, said also in its circular, “ By a general union, and a common 
effort to support domestic labor on fair and liberal principles, we may 
command the best talent and skill, not only of our own country, but of 
Europe.” So said the wise men of 1839, — men whose memories linger 
yet among their successors, to whom it has been given to see the proposi- 
tion of 1839 abundantly demonstrated. The committee of that year con- 
sisted of G. C. Miller, George Graham, jun., D. F. Meader, G. Muscroft, 
and J. Bonsall. 

The exhibitions or fairs of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute were kept up 
with varying success until the year 1859, except that the prevalence of 
cholera in the year 1849 prevented holding one in that year. Among the 
notable things first publicly shown in these fairs was the steam fire-engine, 
—the second engine of the kind ever made. This was shown by the 
inventor, Mr. A. B. Latta of Cincinnati, in the year 1854. 

After the year 1859 the Mechanics’ Institute fairs ceased, owing to the 
excitement and general disturbance of all things caused by the civil war. 
In 1869, however, the Wool Growers’ Association of the North-West gave a 
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Textile Fabric Exposition in Cincinnati, in a building on Vine Street, built 
for business purposes. The exhibit was so full, occupying all the floors of 
the large building, and awakened so much public interest, though it only 
continued four days, that something of the old feeling was aroused in Cin- 
cinnati. So, with the quickened energies of the years following the war, 
and with broader views based on the idea of the old fairs of the Ohio 
Mechanics’ Institute, the beginning of the later and larger expositions was 
made when, on Sept. 11, 1869, Mr. A. T. Goshorn, in the Board of Trade, 
offered resolutions favoring annual expositions, the first one to be held in 
the year 1870. A week later the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce took 
action on the matter, and shortly afterward appointed a committee to 
represent that body in an industrial exposition. Mr. Goshorn and his 
associates proposed to have joint action by the three bodies, — the Board 
of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 
The last-named body, on Oct. 5, resolved to hold “a grand industrial 
exhibition during the fall of 1870,” and appointed a committee on location. 
It took formal action for uniting the three bodies named above in the enter- 
- prise ; and subsequently the three committees held conferences, until, in 
March, 1870, they resolved to consolidate into one general committee for 
the purpose of holding “ the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of manufac- 
tures, products, and arts, in the year 1870.” 

It may be profitable to dwell for a moment on the plan of this Exposition, 
which, in its general and distinguishing features, has been followed in all 
the expositions which have given fame to Cincinnati. The plan marks in 
strong light the individuality of Cincinnati in managing her expositions. 
Observe that primal action was taken by three prominent Cincinnati organi- 
zations of a public character, none of which were organized to earn money 
for stockholders. They were the Cincinnati Board of Trade, the Ohio 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Each 
body was represented by a committee of five members, chosen for their 
fitness for the duties of the office, and for their zeal in the accomplishment 
of the work. The members of these committees received no salary what- 
ever, although a heavy draught was made on their time, and many of them, 
besides, became personally liable for a share of any losses that might be 
incurred. In the nature of things, an exposition organized in this way could 
only be a public trust. There was no private beneficiary ; and, no matter 
how much the receipts exceeded the expenses, there was nobody entitled 
to dividends. Under this form of organization it was found that the com- 
mittee-men, or commissioners as they came to be called, put all their 
energies into this honorable work, and earned their reward in the honor 
given them for their self-denying labor. To be thought worthy to fill the 
office of exposition commissioner, became a distinguished honor. 

The Exposition of 1870 was understood from the beginning to be on a 
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scale of magnitude far beyond the fairs of the Institute. It was under the 
care of three great bodies instead of one, and its scope was to be accord- 
ingly enlarged. As a beginning, for a financial basis, each of the three 
bodies appropriated a thousand dollars for the exhibition fund. Acting 
upon a suggestion made by a committee of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
in the year 1868, the commissioners solicited subscriptions to a guaranty 
fund of twenty-four thousand dollars. The form of subscription was a 
note by the guarantor for the amount of his individual guaranty, payable to 
the Exposition Commissioners only in case the receipts of the exposition 
failed to pay the expenses, and then only in proportion to the amount of 
the deficit. The banks of the city agreed among themselves to advance 
money to the commissioners on these notes, and thus money was available 
for expenses before any was received from admission fees or other regular 
sources. 

The National Saengerfest was held in Cincinnati in the year 1870, and 
a massive wooden building was built for it on the old Orphan Asylum lot on 
Elm Street, opposite Washington Park. It was the largest hall in the West 
at the time, being capable of seating ten thousand people. The commission- 
ers contributed five thousand dollars to the expense of the hall; and when 
the Saengerfest was ended, the hall became city property, and was turned 
over to the Exposition Commissioners for their use. Large as it was, it 
was too small for the plans of the commissioners ; and they built two addi- 
tions on the sides of the main hall, until they. measured their exhibiting 
space by the acre. The entire space covered seven acres. The magnitude 
of their plan was then unequalled, except in great international events ; 
but the space was all filled with interesting exhibits, and the exhibition was 
kept open from Sept. 21 till Oct. 22. The general price of admission 
was but twenty-five cents. When the exhibition closed it was found that 
more than three hundred thousand visitors had passed through the gates ; 
that the receipts were $53,947.08, and that the balance, after paying all 
expenses, was $1,533.22. Not only was the city delighted with the great 
success, but a wide interest was aroused throughout the country whence 
visitors by thousands were drawn to the great exposition. There was no 
question as to the wisdom of a second effort ; and, following the same gen- 
eral plan, expositions were held in each of the years 1871 to 1875 inclu- 
sive, not always with perfect financial success, but with no assessments on 
the guarantors. None was held in the year 1876, on account of the great 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia ; but it was a high compliment to the 
Cincinnati plan and management, that as early as the year 1872, the Phila- 
delphia commissioners visited the great Cincinnati Exposition of that year, 
studied its details carefully, and afterward chose for the important office of 
director-general of their exhibition A. T. Goshorn of Cincinnati, then 
the president of the Cincinnati Board of Exposition Commissioners. It was 
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thus that Cincinnati found her fame appreciated, as it was also fully justi- 
fied in the eminent success of the Philadelphia Centennial under Mr. 
Goshorn’s management. 

Meantime Music Hall had been built as one of the outgrowths of the 
awakening caused by the expositions, and to it were added two massive 
wings especially designed for exposition purposes. In the year 1879 was 
held the most notable exposition of the series, when the exhibitors num- 
bered more than one thousand, the visitors counted four hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, and the receipts exceeded the expenses by $20,000. 
Expositions were held annually after this until the year 1886, which closed 
the series to give opportunity for preparation for the Centennial Exposition 
of 1888. 

In all the history of these events, there was but one call upon the 
guarantors. That was in the year 1885, when the deficit reached $22,000. 
The assessment was promptly paid; and the next year another guaranty 
fund was raised, and the Exposition closed with a clear profit of $6,000. 

Though the present Centennial Exposition is national in its scope, it is 
under Cincinnati management, upon the same general plan of its predeces- 
sors. A guaranty fund of 1,050,000 dollars was obtained in Cincinnati, 
showing the confidence of the people in the success of the enterprise. If 
its financial outcome proves to be in proportion to its magnitude and its 
interests, their confidence will not be misplaced. 
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IX. 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE. 
By CHARLES THEODORE GREVE. 


CrncrnnaT! is well provided with clubs. The peculiar physical configura- 
tion of the site of the city has, perhaps, had its influence on the number 
and character of the clubs, as well as on the location of the principal club- 
houses. As is well known, Cincinnati is a collection of suburban towns, 
gathered together about a central city which is readily accessible to each 
of the suburbs; the suburbs themselves, however, being comparatively 
difficult of access one from the other. As a result, all conveniences for the 
common benefit must be located in the central city, and so it is with 
the clubs. Furthermore, the fact that the main residence portion of the 
city is in the suburbs, at a considerable distance from the common centre, 
has tended to the establishment of clubs for special purposes which bring 
together the members on regular nights, rather than to the development 
of the purely social club. 

Therefore, while the city has a number of very excellent social clubs 
which are successful, the literary and scientific clubs have received an 
unusual degree of attention. It will be impossible, in a sketch of this 
sort, to mention the long list of political or professional clubs in detail, but 
in this respect the city is not backward. About all that can be done is to 
speak of those clubs that are more or less characteristic, without any 
attempt at special arrangement or sequence. 

The object of the Historical and Philosophical Society is indicated by 
its name. It is very pleasantly located on Garfield Place, in quarters 
admirably adapted for the purposes of the club. Here can be found a 
very large collection of volumes and pamphlets on historical subjects, 
many of which cannot be duplicated. The pamphlets alone number 
between forty thousand and fifty thousand, and contain a mine of informa- 
tion about the early history of this region, which is full of romance and 
adventure. Every facility is here present for thorough research ; and already 
we have, as one offering to the society, the very excellent translation of 
Mr. E. F. Bliss, of the diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary 
who travelled throughout this section in the early days, and noted all facts 
of interest in his journal. There can be no better depository for old 
manuscripts or family records, throwing light on the history of the neigh- 
boring country, than is offered by this society, where every thing is care- 
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fully arranged and preserved, and in time properly edited if worthy or 
permanent treatment. 

A club of a similar character, but different in its particular scope, is the 
Natural History Society, located on Broadway. This society has quite an 
extensive museum, and is doing much to stimulate interest in the natural 
characteristics of the surrounding country. The society has regular meet- 
ings, at which papers of a scientific character are read and discussed. 
Through the efforts of this organization, much valuable information and 
many interesting specimens of our fauna, flora, and geological characteris- 
tics have been gathered, and here made accessible to the student of natural 
history. Connected with the club is a section devoted to photographic 
work, which has made for itself a considerable place in the affections of 
the people. Regular club excursions in the field, to the various points of 
beauty and interest about the neighborhood, have resulted in the acquisition 
of an excellent collection of beautiful views, which, supplemented by plates 
obtained by exchange with other similar societies, furnish the material for 
an annual exhibit of remarkable variety and excellent workmanship. 

Another feature of the Natural History Society is a regular short course 
of popular scientific lectures, open to the public at large. It was the 
intention of the late Dr. Walter Dun, whose recent death was a severe loss 
to our community, to so enlarge this course as to make it embrace several 
series of popular scientific lectures on various subjects, that should resem- 
ble in their main features the Lowell Institute courses in Boston, and give 
to the people of this community an opportunity of receiving elementary 
scientific instruction, such as hardly comes within the ordinary college 
course. It is to be hoped that this idea will be taken up by some worthy 
successor of Dr. Dun in the Natural History Society, as that organization is 
best suited to carry such a scheme to a successful result. 

A regular winter course of Sunday-afternoon lectures, open to the public 
at a nominal fee, is a very successful feature of the Unity Club. At these 
gatherings, usually held in the Grand Opera House, are heard during the 
winter some of the best lecturers in the country. ‘The price of admission 
is put at so low a figure that the hall is always crowded. Through the 
efforts of Librarian A. W. Whelpley, of the Public Library, the lectures 
have become a permanent feature of the life of the city. This is but one 
of the purposes of the Unity Club, which is not confined in its membership 
to either sex. Throughout the winter, on Wednesday evenings, a regular 
course of exercises is carried out. One night it is a lecture by one of the 
members on some literary subject, the next night a debate, the following 
night an amateur dramatic performance or an opera, and so on throughout 
the year. ‘The lectures are to some extent so arranged that they form a 
connected whole on some subject, each member being assigned a particular 
branch of the topic under study for treatment. The membership of the 
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club is very large, and its influence far-reaching. A new club that expects 
to make a strong place for itself in the club-life of the city, is the Engineers’ 
Club, organized in the early part of this year. The club already has over 
sixty members, although its requirements as to admission are somewhat 
severe. The principal object of the club, of course, is the advancement of 
engineering and the promotion of social intercourse among the members. 
A club that for the present is dormant is the Musical Club. Its activity is 
suspended, but it is hoped that it will some day awaken to a broader and 
fuller life. The club had very handsome rooms with all facilities for 
amusement, such are supposed to be the proper accompaniments of a 
social club. The great feature was the gathering on Sunday afternoons, and 
on one evening of the week, of a large- number of members, when music 
was plenty, and was made more palatable to those not so seriously inclined, 
by the presence of refreshments of a light character. Gentlemen alone 
used to be entitled to membership ; but in time the custom grew of having 
regular “socials” at which the sisters, cousins, and aunts were allowed to 
be present. The distinguishing feature of the club was the opportunity 
afforded for the exchange of views on the subject in which it was most 
interested, by a class of men whom it is often difficult to bring together. 
The club had a very good reason for existence, and can ill be spared. 

While on the subject of music, the Women’s, or, as I believe it is 
called, the Ladies’ Musical Club, must not be forgotten. As the name 
indicates, woman alone here reigns supreme, and it is only on the occasion 
of the annual receptions that rude mankind is admitted to the inner 
portals. Those who have obtained admission to these receptions, however, 
will join in giving full meed of praise to the character of entertainment 
that is offered. Those that heard the performances of the last few years 
cannot be too enthusiastic in their appreciation of the thorough work that 
the club has done. 

The journalists of the city have recently gathered themselves together 
into a Press Club, which has been furnished with very handsome quarters 
in the buildings of the Centennial Exposition. The rooms are arranged 
with every convenience, and afford the working journalist a private nook 
of his own in the midst of so much busy life. 

The Cuvier Club has its location on Longworth Street. This club is 
organized for the purpose of protecting the fish and game of the country 
by procuring the passage of “ game-laws,” and for the cultivation of 
whist. The club claims to make the best laws, to catch the best fish and 
game in season, and to have in its membership the best whist-players, of 
this section. It is certain that the work of the club has been of great 
value in keeping before the public and the various legislatures the great 
danger that arose from the indiscriminate pursuit of game and fish ; and it 
has been indefatigable in its efforts to procure the enactment and enforce- 
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ment of suitable laws, so that it is not strange that the fish of the streams 
about and the birds of the air prefer to fall victims to the cunning hand 
of some Cuvier member. ‘The building of the club is excellently designed 
for the purposes to which it is put, with a large room for a museum above, 
where are trophies of the chase, and social rooms below. 

Of purely social clubs, the city has four large ones. The Allemania 
and the Phcenix are limited entirely to those of Jewish extraction, and are 
fitted up with every appointment that good taste and comfort can suggest. 
Card-rooms, billiard-rooms, and dining-rooms are plenty; and each club 
has a large hall with a stage, which is used for balls and receptions and for 
entertainments by members of the clubs. 

The Queen City Club has the handsomest club building, and here are 
gathered the men of wealth of the city. It is arranged to answer every 
demand that can be made on the modern social club.  Billiard-rooms, 
card-rooms, reading-rooms, and reception-rooms are plenty, and the 
club’s table is noted for its excellence. A ladies’ department is attached, 
which is enjoyed by the wives and daughters of members. The club has 
also apartments for the accommodation of such of its members as wish to 
lodge within its walls. 

A club within the Queen City C Club is the Thirteen Club, which seats 
itself at the thirteenth hour of the thirteenth day of each month, at tables 
surrounded by thirteen diners, and eats thirteen courses and drinks thirteen 
wines (I suppose), and pays for its accommodation in multiples of thirteen 
dollars and cents. 

A club that has devoted itself to dining is the Ananias Club. The object 
of this club is good-fellowship and the promotion of truth. It numbers 
among its members newspaper-men, artists, doctors, lawyers, and musicians. 
The club has been in the habit of meeting at somewhat irregular intervals, 
whenever the occasion seemed to warrant a meeting. It has no constitu- 
tion, and but one officer, whose business it is to attend to whatever business 
he can find. At its dinners there rests in the centre of the table the 
original hatchet used by G. Washington in his famous cherry-tree difficulty, 
surmounted by the skull of Ananias. The annual meeting is held on 
Washington’s Birthday, whether on account of an admiration for the Father 
of our Country, or by reason of an implied doubt in the famous episode just 
referred to, it is unseeming for any one to suggest. 

The Country Club has a very comfortable place near Carthage, with a 
convenient club-house and large grounds, where can be had tennis, shooting, 
or any sport that suits the fancy. It is sufficiently far from the city to make 
a pleasant ride or drive, and the members and their friends are not slow to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

The University Club possesses probably the most attractive site in the 
city proper. The club’s home is at the corner of Fourth Street and Broad- 
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way, at the point where the widening of Broadway gives an uninterrupted 
view down to the river. The membership is limited to college men, and 
about all the principal colleges in the country are represented. The various 
conveniences of a social club are at hand, and an excellent table is set at 
a very moderate price. As with the Queen City Club, a large number 
of the members lunch here regularly. 

This short sketch must come to an end with a mention of two of the 
city’s most characteristic clubs: the U. C. D. and the Literary Club. The 
U. C. D. is a club of ladies and gentlemen organized in the year 1866 for 
the purpose of furnishing regular entertainment of a literary character to 
the members. It meets at the houses of the members and the entertain- 
ment comprises the reading of essays, music, and theatricals, the final meet- 
ing of each year being an outing at the house of some member in the 
country. It is mainly a Mount Auburn club, although its members are 
drawn from the whole city. 

The Literary Club is the oldest club of its kind in the country, its first 
meeting having been held on Oct. 29, 1849. Among those present at that 
meeting were the present Justice Stanley Matthews, and A. R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress. ‘The club was devolved to the discussion, by means 
of essays and debates, of the leading social, political, and literary topics of 
the time. Rutherford B. Hayes was elected a member on Feb. 2, 1850; 
and on March 9 of that year, acting as chairman, he decided in the nega- 
tive on the merits of the argument of the question, “ Has the agitation of 
the slavery question in the North been of any advantage?” On the merits 
of the question also, itself, the club voted in the negative. On April 13 and 
20 of the same year, the question was, “ Are there causes at present existing 
from which we have reason to fear the dissolution of the Federal Union?”’ 
Mr. Hayes, with others, spoke in the negative on this question, which was 
decided in the negative by both the president and the club. This same 
year Ralph Waldo Emerson lectured before the club, on “ England and her 
Men of Letters.” These are but few of the many questions revealed by 
a reading of the minutes of the club, which have been carefully kept up 
to date. Among its members have been, besides those already mentioned, 
Buchanan Read, Salmon P. Chase, Fred’ Hassaurek, O. P. Morton, George 
B. McClellan, W. F. Poole, Gen. John Pope, Donn Piatt, J. B. Stallo, M. 
D. Conway, E. F. Noyes, A. Taft, and many others whose names are well 
known. At the outbreak of the war, the club organized itself into the Burnet 
Rifles, and for a time the literary exercises were stopped. The exercises at 
present consist of the reading of papers by the members, the custom of 
selecting a question for general debate having been abandoned. It has 
always been the custom to invite visitors to the club; and on the visitors’ 
list is to be found a very interesting collection of autographs of the various 
distinguished men who have partaken of the hospitalities of the club. 
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X. 
POLITICAL REMINISCENCES OF CINCINNATI. 
By HON. JOB E. STEVENSON. 


BeFrorE the Revolution the Northwest Territory was the most inviting 
field for emigration. French claims and Indian occupation had kept the 
pioneers in check until the conquest of Canada and the treaty with France 
removed the chief obstacle. The Indian resistance would have been easily 
overcome, had not the war with England given the red men white allies, and 
taxed the energies of the American people so severely. Yet inveterate 
pioneers like Boone, who preferred the life in the woods to that of the city 
or of the field, pressed on over the mountains into Western Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and through Kentucky, reaching the Ohio River. 

When the struggle for independence ended, and the “ Northwest ” was 
included in the United States, the pioneers entered the “ territory ” with 
arms in their hands, and sent back such accounts of its fertility and beauty 
that the whole country was moved by the descriptions of “ the land of 
promise.” The part most accessible was what is now Ohio, bounded by 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River, and drained and watered by numerous rivers 
flowing into the lake and into the Ohio, covered with forests, with here and 
there a small prairie, filled with game, and occupied by a sparse population - 
of Indians enough to give the spice of danger to settlement. The river 
gave easy entrance on the east and south, and far-seeing men in the States 
fixed their thoughts upon its course. 

A land company was formed in Massachusetts, which selected a tract 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River. Virginia, in releasing her claim, 
reserved a large and fertile tract lying in the southern centre, between the 
Scioto and Little Miami Rivers, then supposed to be the best land in the 
territory. This left but one eligible tract bordering on the Ohio River, — 
that between the two Miamis. It is one of the strange accidents of history, 
that this tract, so left by those who chose first and second, was not only 
the best part of Ohio, but the best part of the Northwest Territory. When 
John Cleves Symmes, member of the Continental Congress from New 
Jersey, prompted by the pioneer Stites, purchased this land, he did not 
know its value ; but the world was not long in finding it out, and the fame 
of its richness and beauty soon filled the Republic and extended to Europe, 
so that Ohio was most widely and favorably known as “the Miami 
Country.” 
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A slight knowledge of Ohio and Kentucky will convince any one that the 
situation of the Miami Purchase was the more advantageous. The Licking 
River, opposite the purchase, gave an outlet from Kentucky for two hundred 
miles ; and the dividing ridge called “ Dry Ridge,” which stretches from 
Central Kentucky to the Ohio at Covington, formed a natural road without 
a bridge for fifty miles, and then, crossing a small stream, entered that Eden 
called “ the Blue-Grass Region,” of which Lexington was then, as she still 
is, the capital. This route was then the way from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, as it is now the line of our Southern Railroad 
track. 

Between the Miamis, up the valley of Mill Creek, was a corresponding 
route from the Ohio River northeast, extending to the watershed of the 
State. Here was the crossing of the river, the thoroughfare north and 
south, north-east and south-west, at the point of embarkation and debarka- 
tion to and from the Ohio. Add the fact of the unrivalled fertility of the 
Miami Country and of the Blue Grass Region, and we have an assemblage 
of excellences which have been rarely, if ever, equalled. 

The Miami Purchase has a frontage on the Ohio of more than twenty 
miles. The land at the mouths of the rivers lies very low, and the mouth 
of Mill Creek is a wide low bottom. For several miles south of Mill 
Creek the hills approach too near the river; but several miles below they 
recede, leaving high rolling table-land, which seems admirably adapted for 
the site of a great city. It was on this plateau that Symmes located his 
city. Stites took land at the mouth of the Little Miami, and founded 
Columbia ; and it remained for new-comers to settle under them, or take 
what was left. This was the bench and plain on which Losantiville was 
located. This was another accident. Symmes’s site, though in itself 
admirable, was too far down the river, miles below the Licking, and the 
road from Kentucky, and that into Ohio. If he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a city there, commerce would have been forced eight or ten miles 
out of the way, and a high-road along the river, above flood-mark, with a 
permanent bridge over Mill Creek, would have been a first necessity. 
Columbia was placed on ground so low that the first flood destroyed her 
hopes. 

Fondness for romance has led local historians to give importance to an 
anecdote which charges the failure of Symmes’s city to the witchery of a 
woman’s eyes. ‘This may have been the charm which enabled an army 
officer to see clearly the advantages of the situation of Losantiville for a 
national fort, which with its garrison gave security, and so drew timid 
immigrants away from other places ; but the destiny of the “ Queen of the 
West” was not dependent on such causes. The natural conditions, over- 
looked by the proprietors, determined the position. It is the first rule of 
good policy, to make use of natural advantages ; and the men who took up 
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the neglected spot, and projected a city there, were in their day the best 
politicians in the West. They laid the foundations of their fortunes and 
power most wisely and well. Yet the fortunate owners of this site did not 
know the real value of their holding, and proceeded to give away ground as 
bounty to settlers. There were no wealthy or dignified proprietors, no 
social or moral lawgivers, no moneyed aristocracy, the first settlers were 
on a level. Losantiville was the first democracy in the new constitutional 
republic of the North-West. This is the key to the politics of Cincinnati. 
In the beginning the settlers became free citizens of a community organized 
by laws framed under the ordinance of 1787, which provided for republican 
government without slavery. In leaving their States all comers left behind 
them their State politics, and in settling in the North-West they accepted and 
adopted the politics of the Territory. They became Americans, republicans. 
If they. had ever been Tories, or State’s-rights partisans, they ceased to 
be such, and became patriots and Union men. So long as the Territorial 
Governor and the garrison remained at Fort Washington, there were outside 
elements of aristocracy, and after these were removed their influence 
continued to be felt; but this was re-active rather than positive. The 
arbitrary manners and policy of the governor and military had provoked 
opposition, and generated the spirit of resistance ; so that from a very early 
day the prevailing sentiment was republican, tending to democracy. 

Gov. St. Clair had re-named the city, and called it Cincinnati. Symmes 
named the county Hamilton. The fort was called Washington. Yet when 
the governor was gone, and the fort was sold, and Washington was dead, 
the people turned their hearts to Jefferson. Even while the fort was here, 
when the officers celebrated the Fourth of July with military pomp, 
the populace gathered on the landing, fired “cannon, and went to the 
tavern to celebrate the day with a dash of red-republicanism. There was 
irritation between the people and the military, which broke out in riotous 
conflicts. The citizens of Cincinnati gave early proof of that characteristic 
spirit of independence which makes them prone to judge the law, and 
contemn it if they find it unjust, or on occasion to take the administration 
of the law in their own hands. This they have done several times, rightly 
or wrongly, during the century ; and will probably do it again, unless they 
change their character and temper. 

The first immigrants were from all sections of the country : New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
the South ; and as these States had been settled from different nations of 
Europe, the later immigrants from abroad did not change the composite 
character of the city, but only gave more emphasis to its distinctive ele- 
ments ; so that the average and aggregate Cincinnatian was a fair sample 
of the American, who was then, as he still is, an ideal, average, aggregate 


European, bettered by composition of blood and superior surroundings 
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The city soon became what it still is, a cosmopolitan community. An early 
observer was surprised to hear several languages spoken at the same time in 
the streets. 

Mrs. Trollope says : “‘ There were no large fortunes, — no citizens so rich 
that they were not obliged to be active to preserve and improve their 
estates, — and no pauper families.” Dr. Drake says that industry was a 
“characteristic quality.” ‘The mass of the people were thrifty mechanics, 
owning their own property. Yet from the beginning there were people of 
learning, talent, and genius ; and every liberal profession and every branch 
of business always had members who would have been noted and distin- 
guished in any part of the world. While the city was not too large for all 
the citizens to know each other, men of ability and public spirit enjoyed 
high reputation, and exercised great influence ; and from among such the 
people chose their officers and leaders. Thus the public men of Cincinnati 
have, like the city, had more than proportionate weight and power in state 
and national councils. And the city has never asked the State, the nation, 
or her neighbors, for any favor which has not been accorded, from the first 
improved highway to the Southern Railroad. 

To call the roll of public servants who have gained distinction by 
honorable service, would be to recall the history of a century, from 
St. Clair and Symmes, the Revolutionary patriots and soldiers, to citizens 
now serving with high honor in exalted stations at home and abroad. Let 
it suffice to illustrate the movement of the pendulum of public opinion to 
and fro across this political centre, by recalling:some of the winners and 
losers in the lists of honor, whose names were battle-cries in the successive 
struggles which have marked a century of progress. A few examples will 
serve to show how closely and firmly the people of this central city have 
adhered to the middle line of American policy, the golden mean of public 
safety. They have always been republican tending towards democracy, 
or democratic becoming republican (these words are used in their true, 
philosophic, and not in any temporary partisan sense). 

If this view is confined to those who have filled representative offices, it 
is not for want of material in other lines, but only because one thing must 
be done at a time. It is well known, that in every stage of the growth 
of the city there have been able and influential men in both parties who 
have refused office, yet have been rulers, organizers, and directors. ‘There 
have been others who held only administrative and judicial positions, and 
who, doing good service in their places, have exerted great influence in 
their parties. ‘There have been editors of party journals who were the real 
rulers. ‘There have been leaders in all professions who have dominated 
beyond their special callings. ‘There have been citizens, merchants, bankers, 
business men of all classes, who have gained great popular power, and 


exercised it for the public weal, All these are worthy subjects of history 
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and justice should be done to their memory ; but our view is limited, and 
from among the representative politicians we can choose only a few. It 
may be justly said that others not named were more worthy. Let it be 
hoped, then, that their merits will be duly appreciated. 

The first national representative officer of the Territory was William H. 
Harrison, the first delegate to Congress. He was a gallant young Virginian, 
who had come West with a soldier’s commission from Washington, had 
served as Territorial Secretary, and was highly qualified to promote the 
public interests. Congress was well aware of the importance of hiS trust, 
the public lands being the most promising source of revenue. The rapid 
settlement of the West was the best evidence of national vitality: military 
operations were almost exclusively in that region. The delegate performed 
his duties well, and rendered great service not only to his constituents, but 
to the whole country. He promoted the improvement in the land system by 
which the public lands were surveyed and sold in fractions of sections, so 
that settlers of limited means could purchase small farms and secure homes. 
He was afterwards governor of the Indiana Territory ; Indian agent; and 
general commanding in the War of 1812, in which he gained the signal 
victories over the British and Indian forces which immortalized his name ; a 
member of Congress ; senator from Ohio ; American minister to Colombia ; 
and, after an interval of retirement, a candidate for the Presidency in the 
year 1836; then clerk of Hamilton County ; and finally, in the year 1840, 
President-elect. His election was the crowning triumph of a most enthu- 
siastic campaign. His happy inauguration was quickly followed by his 
sudden death, which ended a career so glorious that it is wonderful, even 
in America. His popularity survives, and last year we voted him an 
equestrian statue. 

One of the first United-States senators from Ohio was John Smith of 
Columbia. He was a Democrat (then called Republican), an able man, 
and is believed to have been faithful ; but he was charged with complicity 
with Burr. The charge was investigated by the Senate, on a resolution to 
expel, which failed by one vote ; and he afterward resigned. His enemies 
regarded him as a heart-broken man; but, as he lived to be eighty-one 
years old, we may conclude that he was sustained by a good conscience. 

Jacob Burnet was one of the political founders of the ‘Territory and State ; 
an early settler in Cincinnati; a member of the Territorial Council, the 
Constitutional Convention, the State Legislature ; judge of the Supreme 
Court ; United-States senator, and member of the first Whig convention 
(which nominated Gen. Harrison for President). He was the most influen- 
tial man in the convention, and did more than any other member to secure 
the result. Burnet was a firm national man from the first. When asked 
his politics, he would smile, and say, “I am a Federalist.” 

The first member of Congress from Ohio was Jeremiah Morrow, elected 
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in the year 1802 as a Republican, and re-elected until the year 1812. He 
was chosen senator, and then governor of Ohio. He was State Canal Com- 
missioner, and succeeded Corwin in Congress in the year 1840. He died 
in the year 1852, at the ripe age of eighty-two years, after a life of public 
usefulness which has rarely been equalled. Being a Democrat, yet in favor 
of public improvements, he was able to promote most efficiently the State 
system of canals ; and when the railroad era came, he entered heartily into 
that field. 

He was succeeded in Congress by John McLean, elected in the year 
1812 as a “ war Democrat,” over a number of competitors representing the 
factions into which the opposition was divided. McLean was re-elected in 
the year 1814, and was afterward judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He 
was appointed postmaster-general by Monroe, and continued under Adams, 
and when Jackson came in he requested McLean to continue; on his 
declining, Jackson offered him the portfolio of war, and then that of the 
navy, and finally nominated him justice of the Supreme Court. He was a 
man of strong, earnest character, and filled every position well. He had 
high ambition, looking to the Presidency, and cherished hopes in that 
direction even while on the supreme bench. 

In the year 1822 James W. Gazley was elected to Congress as a Jackson 
Free-State man, defeating Gen. Harrison, who was for Adams. But Gazley 
lost popularity by voting to reduce the allowance of Lafayette ; furnishing 
an example of a man rising on the popularity of one hero, and falling 
through the popularity, of another. He was succeeded by James Findlay, 
another Jackson man, who served for several terms. 

Among the public men of Cincinnati there were none more brilliant than 
the Lytles. Robert T. Lytle was elected in the year 1832 as a friend and 
favorite of Jackson. He was a man of great capacity and high promise, yet 
before the term was out the tide began to turn against Jackson ; and in the 
year 1834, after a warm contest, Lytle was defeated by Bellamy Storer by a 
bare majority of a hundred and four votes. Jackson, who never forsook 
a friend, appointed Lytle surveyor-general of Ohio. 

Bellamy Storer, whose genial presence on the bench is one of the most 
agreeable memories of the bar, was in his youth a most popular and winning 
man, toasted by his companions as “ gay, witty, humorous, and wild.” He 
matured in sobriety and ripened wisdom, until, presiding in the Superior 


Court of Cincinnati, where he served for a long series of years, he was the 
ideal popular judge, a perfect lawyer, yet with enough of the juices of 
human nature to wish well to what seemed to him the right side of a case 
on trial ; and with such mental force and magnetic power that it was almost 
impossible for counsel, however able and adroit, to carry a jury against him. 

Storer was succeeded in Congress by Dr. Duncan, a Democrat, elected in 
the year 1836 with Van Buren, re-elected in the year 1838, and defeated 
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in the year 1840 in the Harrison campaign by Nathaniel Pendleton, a Whig. 
Pendleton was an able lawyer, a friend of Corwin, of dark complexion and 
brilliant eyes and curling hair, genial, eloquent, and popular. He was 
re-elected in the year 1842, over Haines (independent) and Lewis (who 
then first appeared as an abolition candidate, and received four hundred 
and seventy-four votes). 

Pendleton was succeeded by Farran, a good Democrat, a business-man, 
afterwards an owner in the “ Cincinnati Enquirer ;”’ and he was followed by 
David T. Disney, a bright and able lawyer, native of Baltimore, who was 
elected over Straight and Lewis. Then came Timothy C. Day, J. Scott 
Harrison, Whigs and men of mark. 

The next term was signalized by the services of two remarkable men, 
Democrats and natives of Cincinnati, — George H. Pendleton and William 
S. Groesbeck. They are both living, and have gained such distinctions 
as will entitle them to high eulogy whenever their records may be closed. 
Groesbeck’s Congressional career was ended by his defeat at the next elec- 
tion, but he has continued in the public service both in the city and nation. 
His report on the currency is a paper of great value, and his argument 
before the Senate on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson was perhaps the 
most solid and convincing presentation of that great cause. Pendleton 
served for several terms, including the period of the war ; and, while he had 
many trying issues presented for his vote, his sagacity and popularity, and 
his many graceful accomplishments, enabled him to survive all trials, to 
be nominated by his party for Vice-President, and, though defeated, be 
elected senator from Ohio, and sent as minister to Germany. He was 
beaten in his last race for Congress by that political phenomenon, Benjamin 
Eggleston. 

Mr. Groesbeck had beaten, and was in turn beaten by, John A. Gurley, 
an ardent Republican, a Universalist minister and editor, a man of versatile 
capacity, genial and popular to the highest degree, well qualified to handle 
the moral element which then controlled politics —the slavery question. 
After a short residence in Washington he admitted that he had some doubts 
about the possibility of universal salvation. Probably these doubts were 
increased in the year 1862, when he was beaten by Alexander Long. The 
soldiers in the field were not yet allowed to vote, and the reverses of the 
war had caused such a re-action at home that the Democracy carried 
the election. 

Alexander Long was a man of such faculties and bearing, that, so far as 
the contest was personal, he was a full match for Gurley. A good lawyer, 
tall, handsome, vigorous, genial, and kindly, with sparkling blue eyes, a 
rosy face, a grand head crowned with such ringlets of auburn hair as Jove 
might have envied, fine teeth, an irresistible smile, a clear musical voice, 
he was plausible in statement and persuasively eloquent. There was no 
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general surprise at Gurley’s defeat; but that gentleman, who had just 
entered a congenial career, was heart-broken. Mr. Lincoln appointed him 
governor of Arizona; but on the way to his post, he died. Mr. Long 
entered Congress on this victory, — acting, no doubt, with good motives. 
Believing that the war for the Union was hopeless, he took the hazardous 
step of offering a resolution recognizing the Southern Confederacy. 
Instantly he gained world-wide notoriety. A motion to expel him failed 
only after a long and bitter debate ; and, of course, he was not returned, 
The face of the war changed ; Lincoln was re-elected ; and Alexander Long, 
the only disunionate Cincinnati ever elected, was succeeded in Congress 
by Rutherford B. Hayes, chosen while he was in active duty as a soldier 
in the field. 

At the same election George E. Pugh was beaten by Benjamin Eggleston, 
a business man, who joined to the sagacity and adaptability essential to 
mercantile success in a large city, mental capacity to grasp political ques- 
tions, and present them on the stump with practical force and homely 
humor ; an exhortative unction of manner and tone which was adapted to 
convince his hearers that it was their religious duty to support him; and 
a hand-shaking power, both muscular and magnetic, comparable only to 
that of the “magnetic man” himself. These qualities, with a host of 
friends, enabled “ Ben Eggleston” to beat George E. Pugh, one of the 
ablest and most eloquent lawyers and statesmen of any age, and George 
H. Pendleton, the perfection of popular public men, and to perform his 
duties in Congress with unusual success. He was himself beaten by 
another popular business man, Peter W. Strader, who made a quiet per- 
sonal canvass “a still hunt.” Strader had long been engaged on river 
steamboats and on railroads, and had hosts of friends, who considered his 
candidacy capital fun. When called out for a speech on a rainy night, he 
only said, ‘“ Never mind the weather, so the wind don’t blow.” This old 
nautical phrase put the people in good humor ; the campaign went off like 
a joke, and Strader was elected by a small majority. Eggleston contested, 
and might have succeeded but for an all-powerful personal friend, whom 
Strader had made by a kind act long before, who fixed the committee for 
the sitting member. The facts of this episode would be not “too tedious 
to mention,” yet not quite in place in this paper. 

Strader served one term, and was succeeded by Aaron F. Perry, a man 
of rare ability, who made a good record, and would have been a leader 
had he cared to remain in Congress; but, perhaps wisely, preferring to 
keep his law practice, he resigned, and his term was completed by Ozro J. 
Dodds, a Democrat and a man of qualities somewhat in contrast with those 
of his predecessor. He was one of the best boon companions who ever 
went to Washington ; and though his legal and statesmanlike capacity was 
good, it was little exerted, while his good-fellowship shone forth, and 
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gained him instant and wide recognition. His non-return was generally 
regretted, though his successor, Milton Sayler, was in other ways ample 
compensation ; but we are now among contemporaries, and will return to 
the other branch of the dual Congfessional field. In the year 1867, Gen. 
Hayes resigned his seat to make the race for governor of Ohio, leaving 
the greater part of his term unexpired. This vacancy caused an 
extraordinary contest. 

Samuel F. Cary, a. man of national reputation as a temperance and 
political orator, endowed with wonderful gifts of eloquence highly devel- 
oped by long and varied practice in elocution, of fine presence and a voice 
of great power and compass, aspired to the nomination, and appeared to 
have the popular favor ; but the more judicious Republicans preferred the 
veteran editor, Richard Smith, a man who possessed and had long exer- 
cised on the public behalf all the faculties of sound common sense, good 
judgment, application, industry, perseverance, and thorough trustworthiness, 
which filled the other half of the sphere of human perfection which Gen: 
Cary seemed to lack. Smith was nominated ; Cary bolted, and, denouncing 
the convention, proclaimed himself as an independent Republican and 
workingman’s candidate. The Democrats silently accepted him. This 
fight was hot and vigorous, and Cary, with the help of a section of the 
Republicans, was elected. He was jubilant, and the Democrats almost 
equally so, as they hoped to gain him over when he took his seat and 
found no place for an independent member. This hope was realized, and 
next year Cary was beaten; and in the year 1870 he was beaten again. 
In the year 1872, the Liberal Republicans nominated Gen. Banning, a 
Republican soldier. The Democrats voted for him, and so defeated Gen. 
Hayes. 

Gen. Banning was a politician of rare powers in a canvass. He gained 
the name of “ Buttonhole Banning” by his winning way of gaining over 
voters by personal application and genial persuasion. He was justly proud 
of his victories over Hayes and Stanley Matthews, whom also he defeated. 

The uncertainty of politics is proven by the fact that the defeat of each 
of these men by Banning was a benefit. If Banning had not defeated 
Hayes for Congress, Hayes would not have beaten Allen for governor, and 
without that victory Hayes would not have been President ; and if Banning 
had not beaten Matthews for Congress, Matthews would not have been 
chosen senator, and might never have been Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Banning was succeeded by Thomas L. Young, a gallant soldier, a true 
patriot, and a faithful, honest public servant. He was governor of Ohio 
when the riots occurred, in which so many States called for aid from the 
National Government. Young was advised to call for aid. He said, ‘** Not 


until the last man in Ohio is whipped.” ‘That bold word stopped the 
panic. ‘There was no fighting in Ohio. 
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“THE OTHER BOARDER.” 
By J. K. LUDLUM. 


“Tom, dear, do, like a good fellow, direct this ticket for my trunk,” 
called pretty Nell Rivers one morning in early summer, as she sat in the 
midst of dainty laces and muslins, drawing-materials and novels, her soft 
brown hair curling in damp little rings around her flushed face. 

“ Bother the girls !”’ Tom exclaimed, pushing his hat on the back of his 
head as he entered the room, — his cravat-bow under one ear, one cuff off, 
the other wrong side before. ‘ What is it now, Nell?” 

“Tom, don’t be cross just when I am going to leave you to your own 


devices for eight long, delightful weeks,” Nell said coaxingly. “ Also, 
please take off your hat, pull your cravat around, and— Where is your 


other cuff ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! What difference does it make, anyhow? That’s 
the way with girls, they’re always pulling us poor fellows to pieces. You 
can bet your life I'll have a jolly time while you are away!” and Tom 
began to whistle, thrusting his hands deep into his pockets. 

“Of course you shall,” Nell said absently, carefully tucking the last bit 
of lace into a box on her lap, shutting the lid over it with a tender touch, 
at which Tom laughed teasingly. 

“ There, that is the trunk, Tom, over beside the dressing-table, and here 
is the ticket for it. Do be a good boy for once, and hurry. The train 
leaves at two, and it is now twelve. I must pack and dress, and do every 
thing, within that time.” 

Presently she added, as she turned the key in the lock of one trunk, with 
a sigh of satisfaction, — 

“There ! after all, I will be ready. Dear, dear! I wish you were going, 
Tom, in spite of your careless habits.” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders contemptuously. 

“Thanks. You are complimentary, sis. But then, prophets are never 
honored in their own country, so I’m growing resigned.” 

Two hours later the sister and brother stood on the station platform, 
watching the approaching train. 

“Don’t fail to write me a line at once, Nell,” Tom said, making a way 
for them through the crowd. 

“No. Good-by, Tom. ‘Take good care of yourself; don’t get poisoned 
with experimental compounds ; and, if you get tired of those horrid books, 
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just run out to me at Seaview. Will you? Did you check my trunks all 
right? ‘That’s a good fellow. There must be fishing there, Tom. I wish 
you were going.” 

Tom laughed. 

“Your conversation rambles, my dear. Your invitation is tempting, but 
I’ll stick to the medical books, thank you. Yes, your trunks are all right. 
Good-by. Have a good time, and come back rosy and well.” 

“Good-by, Tom. When you see Lil Rodney, tell her”? — 

But the rest was lost in the shrill whistle of the locomotive. 

** Now for a steady settling-down to study,” Tom said to himself, as he 
turned the horses’ heads toward home. “I am glad Nell is gone; she 
was growing thin and pale, but the salt sea air will bring her around all 
right, and blow away all cobwebs of work from her busy little brain.” 

Nell and Tom were orphans, their parents having died some three years 
before, leaving them the charming old homestead and plenty of money for 
all their needs. But they were independent. Nell, being an excellent 
musician, opened a class at her home ; and Tom studied medicine under an 
old friend of his father’s, who often warned him good-naturedly against his 
habits of carelessness, at which Tom laughed, declaring he was used to that. 

Seaview is a delightful little fishing village. The ocean stretches before 
it, the white sand at its feet, while the ragged cliffs in the distance rise like 
towers from the sea. Nell had engaged rooms and board of a widow in a 
cosey little cottage fronting the water ; and as the sea to her was a friend, 
she did not mind that she was going to the village a stranger. 

A gentleman and herself were the only passengers who alighted at the 
Seaview station; and after giving directions in regard to her trunks, she 
took the beach walk to the cottage, while the gentleman lit a cigar, and 
strolled up the white road running nearly parallel with the beach walk. 
And, as she was but a short distance ahead of him, it was easy for him to 
watch her. 

Her lithe figure was trim and graceful, her step light. She held her head 
up as though she were drinking in the sunshine and the breath of the sea. 
She had removed her gloves, and now and again she stooped, and gathered 
her hands full of the shining sand, letting it sift through her fingers as 
she walked. Once she stooped and patted it, as though she were caress- 
ing the tawny mane of the sea. Then she laughed, and her laughter was 
sweet and gleeful as a child’s. 

The watcher smiled involuntarily. 

“She is pretty,” he said, “and graceful. She is also natural in her 
movements. There is nothing artificial or superficial about her. And 
some way her face is familiar to me. The brown eyes with the long 
drooping lashes, the straight dark brows, the saucy nose, and the dimples, 
I have somewhere seen though I cannot now recall where or when.” 
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An hour later he was in his room at the cottage where he was to board 
for the summer, lazily engaged in unpacking his trunks. He had brought 
two, one with his clothing, the other with his working material — for he 
was a fair artist, and loved his work. 

Suddenly he paused with an exclamation of amazement. 

“ Hello! what the deuce! These are not my things! I never put in 
this portfolio of sketches among laces and muslins, nor this volume of 
Longfellow. And if here isn’t— Hurrah, I have it! This is Tom’s photo- 
graph as true as I’m alive, and the girl who walked up the beach to-day. 
No wonder her face was familiar! I’ve seen it dozens of times in those 
pictures Tom had. And this trunk —nice predicament for me to be in! 
Let me see. No, that’s ‘N. Reveres’ as plain as can be; but— yes, it’s 
Tom’s handwriting, sure enough. He’s made a mistake, of course. He 
was always making mistakes. [I'll find out about it at once.” 

While, in one of the rooms at Waverly Cottage, Nell stood staring blankly 
at a pair of decidedly masculine slippers she held in her hands. 

“For mercy’s sake, where did these come from? And—and here are 
coats and pants, a dressing-gown, a cigar-case, a smoking-cap with a funny 
tassel. Has Tom—no, he couldn’t have done it. He had no chance. 
I packed my trunks myself. I wonder’?— She closed the lid, and read 
the name on the ticket. 

“No, it is ‘N. Reveres’ as plain! Tom had a fit of airs when he wrote 
it though. But, I declare, it doesn’t look like his handwriting. Could I 
have gotten some one else’s property? Of course I must have, for as these 
things are not mine, neither are they Tom’s. He hasn’t such a cap as 
that to his name, unless Lil gave it to him; and I don’t believe she did, 
because she showed me one she is working for him. And this dressing- 
gown —I wonder”? — She rose with a pretty air of certainty, a sort of 
inspiration dawning in her eyes. 

“There was a gentleman got off here, too. There was only one, and I 
know. ‘This is a little place, and everybody must know what the other 
bodies are about. If there is another boarder in Seaview, Mrs. Black will 
know.” 

She went down stairs, and tapped at the kitchen door. Mrs. Black was 
preparing tea. She was dressed in a neat calico, with a big white apron 
tied around her waist, and a kerchief pinned across her bosom. She was 
old and wrinkled, but her face and eyes were kindly. 

“Come in,” she said to Nell’s knock ; and the girl crossed the threshold 
with a sudden warm home feeling, and made her errand known. 

* Another boarder in the place?” she repeated slowly, resting her hands 
on the snowy pine table in the centre of the room. “Let me see. We 
don’t seldom have a-many boarders, child ; occasional one comes, like you, 
an’ we take ’em in, for the air is good for roses, and the smell is strong. 
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They don’t know o’ the storms in winter, nor the shipwrecks, nor the dead 
that comes in an’ comes in with the black waves. Ah! alack, alack for the 
sea an’ the sailors that go out an’ come back to we watchers never !”’ 

Nell listened in silence, her eyes full of pity for the wrinkled old woman 
whose sons were sailors, and who waited their coming with the sea’s voice 
in her ears. 

“ There’s Jamie,” she said, “ an’ Willie, as braw lads as ever was seen ; 
strong, broad-shouldered, an’ hearty, with souls as true as their lives. I 
watches ’em out in their vessel, sailin’ an’ sailin’ away with the sun on their 
sails, an’ the sea as blue as though it were never black. An’ I stan’ here 
in the doorway an’ watch ’em out o’ sight, an’ know deep down in my 
mother’s heart that mebby my laddies — my Jamie an’ Will — may never 
come back no more.” 

She had forgotten the girl for the moment. Her mind was filled with 
the strange mystery of life ; the sound of the sea was in her ears. 

Presently she turned ; and her face had lost its drawn look, her slow 
voice its dreary echo of desolation. 

“A boarder hereabouts?” she said. “I think, —yes, Mandy Jones was 
in here yes’day mornin’, an’ she telled me they was to have a gentleman 
from the city. They has one up ’most every summer, an’ this one is the 
same they had las’. He was a pleasant gentleman, an’ easy. He had no 
airs, an’ eat what was set for him. ‘They liked him, we all liked him. He 
was one of them that make pictures of the water an’ the rocks and folks. 
I used to watch him sometimes a-sittin’ down there on the beach, with the 
light on his head, an’ he was like a picture himself. His hair was like 
the sunlight, an’ his eyes was like the ocean when it’s gentle an’ blue. 
His words was pleasant, an’ his voice. He used occasional to come up, 
and get a drink. Our well is cool, an’ he would always draw the water 
himself. An’ sometimes I’d give him cookies when I was makin’ ’em, an’ 
he eat ’em jes’ as Jamie does when he’s here. I cannot tell you his name. 
It is pleasant soundin’ like his voice, an’ it suits him, but I don’t jes’ 
recollect it. Well, he can tell you for himself. He has come. ‘This is 
the other boarder, Miss Rivers. — Walk right in, sir. She doesn’t mind. 
She has come, like you, for the summer. We was talkin’ of you, an’ I 
was tryin’ to recollect your name, but it somehow slipped my mind.” 

The “other boarder’ bowed courteously as he entered, stooping his 
fair head at the low doorway. His voice was pleasant when he spoke, 
but his blue eyes were merry as they met the steady gaze of the brown 
eyes opposite. 

“Tam deeply pleased to meet my neighbor, but I fear my name is 
already unpleasant to her. If I mistake not, this is the Miss Rivers whose 
trunks are now in my possession, and mine vce versa. Tom is a terrible 


fellow! He was just the same at college. But his blunders — bless his 
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old soul—were always quite harmless. You remember my name, Miss 
Rivers? ‘Tom and I were chums at college.” 

Nell held out her hand frankly as she said with a merry laugh, — 

“ T know you well through my brother, Mr. Reveres. He directed the 
tickets, and the blessed fellow forgot his own sister’s name in the mysteries 
of medicine. But—will you forgive me? I—I opened your trunk— 
only one. Of course I knew right away the things were not mine. Had 
he written my name in full, it would have been all right ; but of course two 
people in one place, with apparently the same name, could hardly fail to 
confiscate one another’s property. I asked Tom to put down the name 
of the cottage, but he said it would be needless. Are you ready to 
forgive me?” 

“We are fellow sinners,” answered Reveres, with a slight flush on his 
face. “I opened your trunk, Miss Rivers, and — I knew it was not mine! 
But I forgive Tom promptly. He has afforded me a pleasure as unexpected 
as delightful. I shall acquaint him with that fact at once.” 

Which he accordingly did, receiving a characteristic letter in reply : — 

“Neil, old fellow, you were always lucky. Best thing I know! Take 
care of her, and don’t let her get drowned in her effort to get tanned black 
as an Jadian. In case such an accident should happen, just get her right 
out of the water quick, and go through the treatment we all learned of our 
swimming master at college. I leave her in your care. Best thing I’ve 
heard. Luck in names, you know. I’m studying up smallpox. It’s 
solid. Yau always were the luckiest fellow. — Tom.” ; 

And he reiterated this same statement at their wedding a year later. 


” 


While now “the other boarder’ at the quiet seaport village is poor, 
unlucky Tom, who is fairly carried out there every summer to make up 
to the Joneses the boarder that was lost to them. Until “the other 
boarder ”’ turned to two; and now wo couples spend their summer in 


sight of the ocean, with the sound of its voice in their ears. 
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BUSINESS LIFE IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND.:' 
By REV. ANSON TITUS. 


THE settlers of New England were of the best stock of Old England. 
They not only had large ideas of religious education and culture, but were 
artisans of no mean repute. They had not the appliances of to-day, but 
they had skill ; and this skill, sharpened by necessity, gave to the Yankee 
the reputation that he could make anything, and make the tools to make 
it with. The names that these pioneers bore testify their handiwork : Smith, 
Carpenter, Miller, Mason, Chandler, Clark (clerk or clergyman), Baker, 
Currier, Brewer, Fuller, and Farmer. 

The early New-Englanders were chivalrous men. Born in the temperate 
zone, they knew of the changes from heat tocold. They were able to endure. 
They breathed the best air. With hardy muscle and the acceptance of 
sublime truths, how could they but be strong in perilous and adventuresome 
times? Put them anywhere, and they would accomplish things for their 
welfare and improvement. They had come to the wild shores of a new 
continent, to gain a larger liberty in religious thought; but, thus coming, 
they were not ignorant concerning their temporal welfare. ‘Their business 
insight was apace with their religious fervor. Before the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan came to these regions, it was widely known that the forests yielded 
fur, and the sea great supplies of fish, and that the income from these 
sources was not meagre. The fishery business, before the period of actual 
settlement, was a flourishing trade. We ought not to think of the fathers 
and mothers of New England as lamblike and gritless, viewing every thing 
they thought and did in a high spiritual sense. They were business men, 
with sharp, keen eyes to the dollar side of a trade. Religious desire 
impelled them, but it alone would not have driven them to face a distant 
wilderness, with loss of estate and devastation of property full in view. A 
characteristic of the hardy race which came hither was sound common 
sense. The many settlers who came to New England previous to 1642 
came with a noble purpose, but they were not blind to every other 
consideration. 

The colonists, in erecting their houses and laying out their lands, looked 
well to the conveniences of stream and harbor. They located upon the 
clearings and the trails of the Indian. It is a mere fancy, that a “ trail” 


1 Vide New ENGLAND MAGAZINE, vol. iv. p. 63, for article by the same author, upon Social Life in 
Early New England. 
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was a hit-and-miss path through the woods. It was a regular and well- 
beaten way, as firmly established as are the main thoroughfares for us ; in 
fact, the turnpikes of a century ago, and many of the main ways to-day, are 
along the lines of the Indian trails. Study the maps of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, note the turnpikes of the fathers connecting the towns in the several 
parts, and at once it will be seen that the instinct of the Indian laid them 
out. Further, it will be noted that very many of the later-day surveys for 
railroads and canals have been almost upon the lines of these early trails. 
The surveyor’s skill has followed close upon the savage instinct. 

The colonists occupied the clearings at convenient points. The natives 
raised a grain which greatly surprised the English in its harvests. Indian 
corn was a new grain. The clearings were purchased fora trifle, and, the 
whites once in possession, the Indian retired. Many a jeer is aimed, by 
those knowing of the fresher virgin soil of the New West, at the soil of 
New England, no note being taken of the fact that from these fields have 
been gathered two hundred and fifty harvests. No wonder that the East 
cannot compete with the West. The hills and valleys of New England were 
rich and fertile. They abundantly satisfied the settlers’ needs and wants ; 
and not alone this, but they also supplied, in full many a year, demands 
from other countries. 

Every man had his farm, but also his trade. The farm in summer, and 
the trade in winter, made New England industrious and thrifty. The small 
reservoirs and streams turned many a wheel. The various trades were 
carried on with greater skill and profit than we are apt to think. All 
through our colonies were carpenters, tanners, hatters, shopkeepers, fullers, 
shipbuilders, mariners, “ butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers.” 
These trades were well patronized. New England has ever been famous 
for its intelligent labor, and her products have been in demand from the 
first. ‘The Yankee has always had a reputation as a man of ingenuity. He 
can make his knife, and with his knife his inventions, and can build his 
ships to carry his manufactures into the harbors of all the world. 

The exports of the various colonies from the outset were great. So great 
were they, that the attention of Parliament was ever upon them, in the fear 
that our prosperity would be of benefit to other countries more than to the 
mother-land. Such was the prosperity of the American Colonies through 
many a year, that Parliament prohibited their trade with other nations 
except through English agents. Parliament taxed our exports for the sup- 
port of the colonial governments, and in many ways provokingly tampered 
with the industries of New England ; and yet for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years she bore it patiently, such was her reverence and love for the mother- 
land. When, however, it came to pass that taxes were assessed to meet 
expenses and fulfil appropriations for the government in England, that was 
too much. It was the last straw. New England was tenfold able in her 
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means and resources to pay her tax on tea and every other thing. Her 
prosperity for a quarter-century prior to the Revolution made her able to 
render it all; but right, justice, and equality were more to her than her 
increase of wealth and gain in merchandise. 

The time of greatest depression in the business and industries of the 
American provinces was during the third and fourth generations from the 
settlers. This is proverbial. ‘The wealth, the social life, the culture of 
the pioneers, were somewhat expended. The people were thrown upon 
their own resources. ‘Their wealth they must gain, their schools and col- 
leges could not compete with those over the ocean, and the sons and daugh- 
ters had little except what they themselves made. ‘The religious fervor had 
been expended, or at least was taking a new direction. ‘There was in the 
air something which made them reach out towards new conquests. In 
times of emergency, Providence raises a man to hold, inspire, and lead. 
Military and religious leaders are not all that are wanted. ‘ Poor Richard’s 
Sayings” had a message to the people of the several provinces. ‘The 
thought of the people was growing more Arminian, and such proverbs as 
these were seized by the common heart and mind, and the homely phrase 
had a wealth of meaning: ‘God helps those who help themselves ;”’ 
“The sleeping fox catches no poultry ;” “He that by the plough would 
thrive, himself must either hold or drive ;” ‘‘ Plough deep while sluggards 
sleep, and you'll have corn to sell and keep ;”’ “ Early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.”” Such proverbs rising upon 
the cant phrases of an earlier time did a vast deal to awaken a new life, 
and to enlarge the industries of the American people. The influence of 
Benjamin Franklin in issuing his almanac through a long series of years, 
and the following in its train of other almanacs of an imitative type, can- 
not be over-estimated. Practical life, every-day duty and faithfulness in 
worldly matters, did much to prepare the people for the approaching sever- 
ance from the mother-land. This very practical life and increased pros- 
perity for the quarter-century before the Revolution made possible the 
people’s success in those trying times. ‘Those sections of the country 
where the trades and exports were not numerous were hardly prepared to 
rise at the words of the patriots of Massachusetts, the home and promoter 
of business thrift and enterprise. 

The “ petty books” of the shopkeeper reveal to us a side of the social 
life not found in other records. ‘The staple sale was West-India goods and 
New England rum. The meat, the grain, the wool, in fact seven-eighths 
of the actual necessaries, were home-raised. But little money was in the 
country. To “trade and dicker” became a high art. Farmers and 
mechanics exchanged work. Produce of one kind and another was con- 
tinually being exchanged. Only a remnant of the universal custom is now 
in vogue. To learn a trade meant something. To be apprenticed or 
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“bound out” until a young man was “ one-and-twenty,” was the common 
thing. Their wage-hire, until this time came, belonged to their parents ; 
but when that day of days came, they were given the freedom suit of 
clothes. To-day there is no learning a trade such as was common ata 
former time. Few of our young men learn to make an entire boot or car- 
riage, but they learn a particular part. The present work of sixty-four men 
in making a boot was then performed by the skill of one man. We want 
all the improvements of these later days, but we are often obliged to con- 
sider whether or no the average workmanship will be as high as formerly. 
* Shoddy” is a new word. The “ balloon-frame” is a modern architec- 
ture. The “home-made” is thought too prosy. Substance must stand 
aside for style. The fast and not the strong horse is wanted. To-day we 
strive to attract other eyes; formerly, to please our own. Full well do we 
know that the business of to-day could not be transacted by the business 
methods of even a quarter of a century ago. The new methods in mer- 
cantile and commercial dealings are such as we must possess. With the 
new methods we should retain the good old-fashioned honor ; but the note 
of to-day must be backed up by its value and a half of security, while 
formerly in dealing with acquaintances the word was as good as the note. 
The business world of to-day is not godless, but the wide-spread circulation 
of news of defalcations has caused a lurking distrust in business circles. 
Honor and integrity are real things to-day, as two centuries ago, and they 
bind our enterprises together in an ever-strengthening tie. Honest work, 
goods worth the money, prompt and full pay, the practice of doing business 
faithfully, are treasures to be gained. They add to our self-stature, and 
increase our joy and influence in a busy world. 

In dwelling upon the various habits, trades, business-dealings, and the 
manners of industrial life, does there not come to us an inspiration and a 
brighter hope? ‘The earning of an honest livelihood yields a joy and 
pleasure which nothing else can give. To fulfil the highest law in daily 
life, is the great accomplishment of our souls. The idea that religion is of 
no service except to the sick and the sorrowing is wrong. The busy man 
of the world can make it of practical value. God pity the man who thinks 
he can gain the riches of this world by being unfaithful to the Divine 
laws of righteousness ! 

The Puritan sought the kingdom; the good things of the world were 
added. The same can be secured to-day. New England has ever been 
active in gaining honorable wealth. The pervading life within her business 
circles is truly grand. From the sturdy fathers have descended the strong 
tendencies to business thrift, enterprise, industry, and frugality. By catch- 
ing their spirit, we of to-day, amid our new ways, methods, and living, can 
live, labor, and leave behind a like honorable career for future inspiration 
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THE CAPTAIN’S “HARNT.” 
A SOUTHERN SKETCH. 
By ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY. 


“ Naw, sir; dey ain’t ben a-livin’ yere gwine on two year, not sence 
Mars John die.” 

“Who does live here, then?” 

*“ Ain’t no one a-livin’ yere nohow.” 

The Jast speaker was a quaint-looking old colored woman, who was 
sitting in a rush-bottom rocking-chair in front of what was once the 
kitchen of a large house,—a brick house whose shutters were all closed 
now, and whose entrance steps were fast falling to decay. ‘Tall trees 
stretched their gaunt limbs about it on every side, and there was a look 
of gloom about it that struck a casual passer forcibly. In the moonlight, 
this gave it a weird, ghostly appearance ; for it stood back from the road, 
and there was such a rank growth of grass and weeds, that it was difficult 
to tell where there had originally been any kind of pathway. The old 
woman was the only living being to be seen when the stranger, a tall man 
of somewhat more than fcrty summers, approached. Had he not come 
in the broad light of day, it would not have been surprising had he even 
mistaken the old woman herself for something uncanny; for, like the 
witches of old, she had but one front tooth, and her position in her chair 
left no doubt as to her having a deformity of some kind. The stick 
protruding from one side of her mouth told a tale of snuff-dipping, —a 
custom very general among whites of the lower classes, as well as blacks, 
in the Carolinas. She rested her elbows on her knees as she spoke, and, 
with hands stretched out almost horizontally, twisted and untwisted a piece 
of soiled paper. 





“Then I would like to enter, and go over the house,” said the stranger. 
“Will you give me the keys, or show me through the house yourself?” 

“ Naw, sir; yer ain’t gwine inside dat place nohow.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Kase dem’s my orders frum Miss May. I’se neber ter ’low no one ter 
sot foot inside de do’ ‘ceptin’ yer comes ’ith Mars Hunter, de lyer wat 
’tends ter de fambly.” 

“* How long have you lived here?” 

‘Sense eber I’se bawn inter dis yere worl’. I ‘longs ter de fambly.” 

* But you are free now.” 
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“ Naw, sir; I neber is ben free, an’ I neber ’tends ter be. Cotch me 
a-leabin’ Miss May, an’ gwine off ‘ith any o’ dem free niggers. Dat ain’t 
Zoe, nohow. What yer tink gwine come ter Miss May an’ ’er ma if Zoe 
gwine ter leabe? Ain’t I hilt an’ toted Miss May when she’s a wee little 
ting, an’ ain’t I fended ’er in time de war? Who gwine do all dat ef Zoe 
gwine git free, an’ go off de likes o’ dat? Naw, sir; dat ain’t me. I’se 
yere ter tends ter de prop’ty now, an’ when dey comes back” — 

“Then you are the woman who saved Miss Halloway from the 
soldiers?” 

“You're right dar, dat you is,” and the old woman emphasized her 
remark with a vigorous head movement. 

“T would like you to tell me all about that time,” and the stranger 
seated himself on an inverted halt-barrel, that was evidently used as a 
washtub. 

“ Ain’t yer neber hearn tell how dey fit dat day? Law, sir, dat de mos’ 
troublesomest time eber I seed; an’ when dey come, an’ say de Yankees 
done win, I jes’ tink ole missus she gwine die ter wonct, kase yer see she 
done gut two chillern, Mars’ John an’ Mars’ William, wot’s in de war, an’ 
she tinks den they dade sho’ nuff. We’s a-wokin’ ober her, time de 
Yankees is a-trampin’ an’ a-trampin’ ‘long dat road, twell nigh ’bout sun- 
down. Den dey stop, an’ we tinks dey’s all gone sho’ nuff, an’ the dos an’ 
windus is flung open, an’ ole missus she jes’ gwine ter look like ’ersef, 
when we hear de clipperty-clip an’ de clapperty-clap, an’ yere dey is in de 
gyardan an’ all ober it, a-gettin’ down from dey hosses, a-singin’ an’ a-shoutin’ 
like mad. Dat de time I’s skart, sho’ nuff, an’ I runned ober ter de kitchen, 
an’ picked up de baby an’ jes’ cry ter de Lord ter sabe me an’ de chile, 
an’ I’s a-tremblin’ like a leaf. Neber was so skeert en all my bawn days; 
when Miss May, she come a-flyin’ ‘long, an’ kotched holt on me, a-cryin’, 
‘Sabe me, Mammy, sabe me!’ Law! Yu kin reckin I warn’t skeert arter 
dat. Naw, sir; I’s jes’ madderner wild bull, an’ I could a tore ebery 
livin’ soul on ’em ter smithers. Old marster, he comed to de do’, an’ beg 
’em fur de love o’ Gawd ter keep dey hans offen he chile; but dey jes’ 
larf, an’ fling ’*im outen de do’. I knowed den we’s all gwine ter be kilt, 
but I ain’t keerin’ fur nothin’ ’cept Miss May, an’ dat de time I flung de 
flat-irons offen de stove wot had been het fur ter iron out a dress fur Miss 
May. Yer should a hearn de houlin’ den! 

“ Reckin dey’d a-come fur Miss May agin ef de hossifer ain’t come ter 
de do’ den. He’sa raa! gemman, sho’ yer bawn. I neber did spec’ ter 
see no sich er gemman, a Yankee: naw, sir; an’ dem men dey’s boun’ 
ter git back on dey hosses, an’ ride when he gibs de word. Den he 
’splains ter ole marster dat dey ony de tail eend ob de rigiment, an’ dey 
jes’ done dug up a bar’l o’ whiskey dey done foun’ som’ers, an’ dey’s all 
drunk. An’ den he say he gwine stay in de gyarden all night, ter keep 
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de fambly en peace and quiet; but ole marster say he a gemman, an’ he 
kin come in de house, ef he am a Yankee. Ole missus she stay in de 
bade-room, but Miss May she holp her par ter talk ter de hossifer, an’ make 
it pleasant-like fur ’im, kase yer see he done sabe her. Dat de ’ginnin’, 
fur it go on a monf two, an’ den Mars’ Har’l, he ’bleeged ter go way wid 
de rigiment, an’ Miss May she jus’ dat full o’ trouble dat Zoe monstrous 
trouble too. Yer see Mars’ Har’l, he jes’ stay on to de house all de time, 
an’ he an’ Miss May dey takes a likin’ ter one ’nother, an’ fore dey parts 
Mars’ Har’l axes old marster ef dey kin marry when de war done wind up. 
Reckon it trouble old marster a heap ter tink dat ’is darter gwine marry 
er Yankee, but when he tink ’bout all Mars’ Har’l done fur ’er, he say he 
ain’t got no heart ter say ‘no.’ 

“Den dey come de partin’, an’ arter dat Miss May she hear, when dey 
kin git de letters to ’er, an’ den come de s’render, an’ she ’specs Mars Har’l 
ebery day. Mars John he come home, an’ when he hear ’bout it he say 
dat ef Mars’ Har’l come he gwine tell him dat he can’t neber hab Miss 
May, nohow. He ’bleeged fur wot he done do fur ’er, but he kin neber 
hab ’er ter marry ’er. Howsomedever, Miss May she gits a letter wot say 
dat Mars’ Har’l he ben sont fur ter git ter he home tol’ble quick, but quick’s 
he able ter leabe he gwine come back an’ he ain’t gwine way twell Miss 
May go too. Miss May, she dat please, she jes’ like de little chile. 

“Den de quare ting happen. Sho’s yer bawn I seen it; matters not wot 
no one say, I seen it.” 

“What?” asked the stranger, who had been listening intently to all she 
had said. 

* De harnt! I seen it Tuesday, a-walkin’ in de woods down yander ’ith 
Mars’ John. Fust I tinks it Mars’ Har’l he own sef a-walkin’ dar, ’cep’ 
he look like’s ef he done hab a spell of sickness, he thet white an’ thin 
lookin’. I's a-studyin’ ’bout dat ting, an’ a-tinkin’ dat he ain’t a-lookin’ 
peart-like nuff ter suit me, an’ I’s a-wonderin’ ef it gwine ter ’sturbe Miss 
May, all de time I’s a-beatin’ de biscuits, but law! I neber knowed I seen 
a harnt twell Mars’ John come in an’ say dat he done got de news dat day 
dat Mars’ Har’l he dade. 

“Pore Miss May, she ain’t neber been de same sence. She like ter die 
den, an’ de fambly mos’ ’stracted ; but she done git well sorter, an’ she say 
she jes’ live fur de fambly twell ’er time come, an’ she done stick ter it, 
fur she ain’t neber married none.” 


* But she’s had chances of marrying?” 

“ Law yes, up’ards o’ sev’ral, but ’tain’t no use.” 

“You say she and her mother are the only ones left now?” 

“Yass sir. Yer see ole marster he go fust, an’ Mars’ John he de las’, 
an’ he jes’ a-ravin’ bout Mars’ Har’l mos’ de time, an’ he say he see he 
harnt an’ dat he aint dade, an’ de likes o’ dat, twell yer kyarn’t make 
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head ner tail outin it. He scacely kep’ still more’n two free times a day, 
twell Miss May she look like she gwine go de fustest.” 

The stranger here made some further inquiries about the family, and then 
asked to be directed to the office of the family lawyer. 

“Yer goes down by de pos’-ossif an’ den yer turns down by de graded 
school, an’ de nex’ lot yer comes ter yer turns to de right an’ goes katawam- 
pus, an’ yer’s dar.” 

Furnished with this information the stranger started off, and, after further 
inquiry on the way, found the place of which he was in search,— a low, 
one-story building, whose open door revealed the occupant to be a portly, 
bald-headed man, with a truly Southern type of face. He was seated 
before a table, apparently hunting for some particular paper among a 
heterogeneous mass of written documents of all shapes and sizes. 

“T judge I am speaking to Lawyer Hunter,” said the stranger, entering 
the office. 

The lawyer looked up, then over his glasses at the new arrival, but before 
replying turned his head and emitted from his mouth a volume of tobacco- 
juice, that, taking a graceful downward curve, landed in a spittoon on the 
opposite side of the room. 

“ Right you are,” he said, turning again to his visitor, and, waving his 
hand in the direction of a chair whose original seat had been replaced by 
a piece of rough board, he added, “ seat yourself, and rest your hat.” 

“*T am a man of few words, Mr. Hunter,” said the stranger, “ but I have 
come to you in the interest of one of your clients, Miss Halloway, and I 
would be glad if you would furnish me with a few facts concerning her and 
her whereabouts.” 

“Yes?” said the lawyer, vigorously sharpening a penknife on the side of 
his left foot, that had found a resting-place on his right knee. 

“You are aware, of course, that she was, at one time, engaged to be 
married to Captain Harold Carson. Do you know her reason for not 
marrying him?” 

“Died,” said the lawyer, proceeding to cut his nails with the newly 
sharpened knife. 

“Did it ever occur to you that there might have been a little mistake 
about that death business?” asked the other. 

This time the lawyer looked up and through his glasses suspiciously. 

“ And yet,” the stranger went on, noting the lawyer’s doubt, “ when John 
Halloway told his sister her lover was dead, he was as much alive as you 
and I are now.” 

“What proofs can you give me of this?” asked the lawyer eagerly, 
bending forward, and manifesting for the first time some interest in his 
visitor. 


“ Plenty of them later. Let me tel! you first the captain’s story, that. you 
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may undérstand my position, and be willing to render me the assistance I 
desire.” 

“You are sure he was alive then?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“To begin, I will say that the captain was my most intimate friend for 
many years. Unfortunately, his home was any thing but a happy one. A 
tyrannical stepmother, with three daughters of her own, had determined to 
make of him a son-in-law, not on account of the love she bore him, but 
for the money he had inherited from his mother. How she managed it I 
hardly know, but he did marry one of the daughters, possibly thinking he 
would then be left in peace. But no: things grew worse and worse, and 
when the war broke out he was one of the first to enlist; and I think he 
welcomed the idea of death in the discharge of a duty to his country. He 
had not been gone long when he was notified of the death of his wife ; and 
it was after that, of course, that he met and truly loved Miss Halloway. 
She knew the story of his married life, for he told her more than I have 
told you. Anxiously and impatiently he looked forward to the time, 
when, the war over, he could begin life over again ; but just when things 
seemed to point to happiness, he was summoned home, and found, that, 
instead of having died, his wife had gone off with another man. It was a 
terrible blow to him, and I do not know what the consequence would have 
been had not personal feeling been laid aside for the sake of Miss Halloway. 
It was of her he thought, and he immediately started off to break the news 
to her through her father, and then to see her personally. ‘There was an 
interview, however, with the brother, who persuaded him that it would be 
better for the sister that they should not meet. The brother then, it seems, 
gave his sister his own story.” 

“And there are those who believe that John Halloway murdered the 
captain,” said the lawyer, “ for there were those who saw him the day John 
Halloway brought the news of his death. Fortunately for John, the super- 
stition of the negroes was his salvation; for the captain’s white, ghastly 
looks convinced them he was a ‘harnt,’ and none of them would swear he 
had been seen in the flesh. The few whites who saw him insisted upon his 
being alive, but no body was ever found, and there was no direct evidence 
even of death ; and so the whole thing ended in a firm belief everywhere 
that the place was haunted. John Halloway was never after the same, and 
after his death, when there were only Miss May and her mother, they left 
the place ; and no one will live there now, for love nor money.” 

“ But will they not come back now, when they hear my story? Cap- 
tain Carson died last week, and he has made provision in his will for Miss 
Halloway as long as she lives. ‘That is what has brought me here. The 
old home can be restored.” 
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“Too late: she’s gone!” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Gone to meet her lover. She died yesterday.” 

“ And the old home?” 

“Like many of our old landmarks, it will be torn down to give place to 
one of the more modern structures that are crowding out the individuality 
of Southern homes.” 





NATURAL MOODS. 
By M. A. LOCHMAN. 


SUNSET. 
FLAMES of crimson, gold and red 
Now are darting, now are fled. 
Waving banners fill the west; 
Soon the night shall bring us rest. 


From hovering cloud and lowly rill, 
Placid lake and wind-swept hill, 
Fades the glory of the west; 
Coming night doth bring men rest. 


NIGHT. 


Hushed are all the forest choirs, 
Sleeping nature scarce suspires, — 
Save the whippoorwill alone, 

He all night doth make his moan. 


Now at will o’er cloud and lake 

Rides the moon, — naught else awake. 
Hark! the whippoorwill alone 
Through the night his love doth moan. 
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A LITTLE LEAVEN 


From THE New ENGLAND SCHOOL, FOUNDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
GETTING AT THE Roor AND SHooT OF THINGS. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE First Day, OR AGE, OF MAN’s CREATION. — Continued. 


Evil: its Origin, Nature, Purpose, as shown in all Departments of the Universe, and 
by the Real Significance of the Words of Genesis in Reference to the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, the Serpent, and the Temptation and Fall of Man, 
all of which are shown to refer to Physiological and Psychological Processes and 
Conditions through which the Human Soul was of Necessity compelled to pass 
— The driving of Man from the Garden of Eden, a Process of Evolution from the 
Primitive Animal Condition.— The Cherubim and the Tree of Life interpreted. 


1. How are primitive conceptions formed ? 

In the infancy of its unfoldment, the human mind conceives of the 
nature and relations of things as they are brought to its consciousness 
through sensation. Knowing nothing of the existence and action of fixed 
principles and immutable laws, it attributes to transient forms and fleeting 
phenomena a power and significance they of themselves in nowise possess. 

2. What ideas of causation are thus engendered ? 

To water, air, or fire, a creative nature is assigned, and individual gods 
are seen in sun and stars, in rivers, mountains, trees, and all that seems 
benign ; while, on the other hand, darkness and cold, the roaring tempest, 
pealing thunder, blinding storm, with all else that causes fear, are looked 
upon as the direct manifestation of evil powers and personalities. 

3. Upon what basis do man’s first thoughts concerning the universe and 
its Creator rest? 

All-primitive cosmogonies and theologies are based upon or adapted to 
erroneous judgments drawn from the immediate impressions of sense- 
perception received from illusory appearances. 

¢. How have these erroneous conceptions been modified, and by what 
knowledge have they been displaced ? 

By ages of experience and development, which have served to show, 
that, throughout the vast domain of Nature, things are not what, upon the 
surface, they appear to be. The earth is not a flat and stationary body, 
the sun and stars do not revolve around it, nor is the blue dome of space 


a solid substance. Modern science proves that so-called matter, once 
looked upon as the synonym of that which is firm and fixed, is, in all its 
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forms, in a state of constant and determined motion and transition. The 
process of decay and death is seen to be a necessary preparation for and 
accompaniment of transformation to a higher state. 

5. What effect has thus been produced, and what important lesson does 
tt teach ? 

In reference to material things, modes of thought and action are being 
rapidly adjusted to this increase of knowledge; and the day is fast 
approaching — its dawn is now at hand—when it shall be understood 
that the very constitution of the human mind is such that it can be led 
to truth only through likenesses, forms, and types, which are the vehicle 
and veil that carry and conceal the working of eternal principles and laws. 

6. By what imagery has the human mind been developed ? 

The mind of man has been developed thus far by contact with imagery 
arising from a world every phase of which is the manifestation of the action 
of opposing forces. 

7. What great truth, written in the nature of things, has it thus been 
led to apprehend? 

That the regular movements and relative positions of the planets are 
determined and maintained by the balanced working of antagonistic 
powers, on the one hand, causing every ultimate particle to tend toward a 
common centre; on the other hand, seeking to draw it from that centre 
into space. 

&. How can we further trace, in the inorganic world, the working of this 
principle of opposition ? 

The very earth itself still bears upon its surface, and within its crust, the 
record of the age-lasting warfare it waged for its place in the order of 
planets. It yet carries slumbering within it the forces of that protean fire- 
mist from which it was progressively created. The new chemical combina- 
tions which marked the transition from a gaseous to a solid state were 
attended by convulsions so gigantic and prolonged that space still vibrates 
with the shock, and time reverberates the echoes. 

9g. Does the same law govern the growth of organic forms ? 

Yes. Long cycles were required for the principle of z¢a/ty, with all its 
processes, to modify and supersede those forces and organic actions which 
characterized crystallization and the formation of the mineral kingdom. 
Every germ of a higher nature, outsent from the Creative Power in its over- 
shadowing capacity, found its environments filled with foes to its progress. 
And the principle of repulsion and resistance pointed out the path of every 
species in its battle for being. 

10. How does it apply to the animal creation, and to man, as the high- 
est of that kingdom ? 

As the spiral line of life mounted through orders higher and still higher, 
the struggle for existence became more and more intense, and less and less 
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the number fitted to survive ; until unto the last and highest, Man, a task 
so prodigious was given to accomplish, enemies so mighty to be overcome, 
and a mark so high to be attained, that nothing but a god incarnate could 
perform the work, win the victory, and achieve the goal. 

II. Do these great physical facts harmonize with the teachings of the 
Scriptures ? 

Yes ; for when rightly interpreted the Bible presents to us the same 
record we find written in the universal history of the race, —a description 
of the different stages of unfoldment through which the soul must pass in 
its travail to acquire dominion over all that works within it, or moves upon 
it, which militates against its highest good, and to attain a conscious union 
with its God, through the understanding of his methods in creation, and 
conforming thereunto. 

12. For what purpose was the Bible written ? 

The Bible was written for the development of man, to make impressions 
on his soul such as mere historic or scientific truth could not produce. Its 
literal narrative in many instances transcends the records and results of 
human experience and discovery ; while in its inner, higher sense, it depicts 
states of consciousness of which the masses of mankind have had no 
realization. 

13. What correspondence ts there between the Bible record and that 
which is written in the book of Nature ? : 

Outwardly it presents the same aspect as that other work of the Creative 
Power — the universe. Things high and low, opposite and contradictory 
are everywhere apparent. Mountain-peaks of faith and virtue rise from 
plains and vales of selfishness and deceit. An ocean of inspiration broad 
as the life of man, and deep as his insights most profound, is begirt with 
many a barren isle, and bounded by many a rocky and forbidding coast, 
with treacherous and resounding surf. But from the commencement of 
Genesis to the close of Revelation, the literal Word is animated by a spirit 
which when apprehended will indeed give life. 

I4. In the commencement of the third chapter of Genesis we read, 
“ Now the serpent was more subtile than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? 

“ And the woman said unto the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden: 

“ But of the fruit of the tree which ts in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of tt, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

“ And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: 

“ For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

“ And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
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was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her ; 
and he did eat. 

“ And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked.” 

How is this, which ts so evidently an allegory, to be interpreted ? 

In these words of the literal allegorical narrative, a problem is presented 
for solution, which in all ages has baffled the most profound and 
penetrating minds. ‘The existence of evil is a postulate fully as self- 
evident as that of God himself; but its origin, nature, and purpose can 
only be determined by studying the Bible as we study all the other works 
of the Creator, looking through the forms and semblances of things to 
their reality, and searching the inmost depths of human consciousness for 
its corroboration. 

15. Can such an explanation of the Scriptures be placed upon a 
mathematical basis ? 

Yes: for as, in the demonstration of a geometrical proposition, the marks 
we make as aids to the mind have no place in the ideal figure, whose 





points and lines require no space,—so with the persons and _ things 
described in the Bible; events are recorded, and characters portrayed, in 
language best adapted to hold the mind to the demonstration of a great 
problem in the intricate combination of forces involved in the growth of 
the soul. 

16. Why is the serpent used to represent the principle of evil ? 

The serpent is selected by Divine prescience as the most fitting symbol 
of that inherent tendency in mind as well as matter, which ever impels it 
from its path, and opposes all cohesion and integration. On his belly the 
serpent crawls his crooked course, it being impossible for him to move in 
a straight line. So are there, entering into the composite nature of man, 
those instincts and propensities, carried up from the lower tribes of life, 
which rise in rebellion against the dictates of truth and righteousness, 
whose symbol is the straight line, and urge him into tortuous paths of 
selfishness and sin. 

17. Whatis the meaning of the name of the serpent, and what does it 
illustrate ? 

In the original Hebrew name of the serpent, NACHASH, there is found 
the meaning, TO HISS, TO PEEP, TO MUTTER; thus giving a most striking 
emblem of that which has not yet attained to the embodiment and 
expression of that higher nature, represented in mystical language as the 
Logos, the Word, the Speak, which it is said in the beginning was 
with God, and was God, and by it were al things made, and whose 
becoming flesh, and dwelling with men, was to be the fulfilment of the 
Divine plan. 
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18. What ts the root-meaning of Dabhar, the Logos, the Word? and 
what ts the significance of that which is in opposition to it? 

The real meaning of the worD is the NUMBERING and ORDERING process 
by which the Creative Power has joined together in combination, and 
evolves through manifold forms, the great universe, and all that in it is. 
Every thing perfected in its. order, from the tiniest animalcule to the 
Joftiest angel, is a vibration of the voice of God, an utterance of his 
word. ‘They each and all, with no uncertain sound, declare his glory and 
his power, his wisdom and his love. On the other hand, any thing in 
transition from a lower to a higher state, any thing still in the process 
of gestation, be the period required days, years, or ages, cannot until that 
time of birth declare what it is destined then to be; and hence it is in 
some degree a part of that which HISSES, PEEPS, and MUTTERS. 

19. What is the meaning of the statement that the serpent was more 
subtile than any beast of the field the Lord God had made ? 

The Hebrew word arum, rendered “ subtile” in the Accepted Version, 
is put forward as describing the distinguishing characteristic of this dread 
antagonist confronting man at the very commencement of his earthly 
career. The basic import of the word is simply TO BE NAKED. And yet 
in this the keynote is sounded to a principle coeval in its operation with 
all the cosmogony which the most advanced researches of science have 
brought within our ken. 

20. How does the principle embodied in the word “ nakedness” apply to 
the formation of the carth ? 

Turning back to the time when this planet was first brought forth from 
the nebulous womb in which it had been carried, we find it a mass of 
fire and rock and water, NAKED and unadorned, destitute of even the 
most rudimentary indications of the life which was to clothe it with a 
god-like garment. But step by step, through the operation of that Law 
of Laws, which has now been discovered, it was bedecked with the 
verdure which rose to its highest perfection under the favorable conditions 
of the carboniferous era. 

21. How does it apply to the progressive creation of the animal 
kingdom ? 

Animal life had its advent in uncovered jelly-like forms; but through 
the action of the overshadowing power of God, inserting life-principles 
of a higher nature into each prepared species, the series of orders rose 
from the fish and reptile, bird and beast, unto the form most nearly 
resembling the human, clothed with a covering of hair, endowed with 
instincts necessary for the preservation of its life, and provided with 
members and means suitable for the accomplishment of all necessary ends ; 
showing that in the purely physical domain of consciousness the work 
of the Creator was complete, and a preparation made for the commence- 
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ment of that life of man which was only to terminate in self-conscious 
union with God. 


22. When man is reached, what change is there in the application of this 
principle ? 

Henceforth the plane of action and advancement is transferred from the 
objective to the subjective, from the external to the internal, from effects to 
causes, from changing forms to the permanent reality of a consciousness 
never to die. 

23. What is the first meaning of nakedness as a symbolic characteristic 
of evil ? 

In one shade of its meaning, NAKEDNESS denotes infancy, immaturity, 
helplessness. It represents that primitive state, destitute of intellectual or 
moral power, which finds its visible expression in the simple savage who 
roams the forest wild. 

24. How is the process of change from evil to good shown in universal 
history ? 

As the soul is clothed upon by those garments, made from the inweaving 
of a higher nature with its own, through the action of the overshadowing 
power of God in the insertion of germs, whose product is increased men- 
tality, we are enabled to trace the beginning and rise of the various social 
arts; and man on the intellectual plane is covered by the action of the 
Creative Power, although perhaps still unadorned with moral faculties, as 
witnessed in the very height of Egyptian and Grecian so-called civilization. 

25. How ts it exemplified in the life of Christ? 

Who is this comes up from Edom with garments dyed? A soul whose 
apparel is all virtue, wisdom, power; whose every product in word and 
deed puts upon itself a form adapted to the necessities of the highest 
humanity, whose garments are colored in the affliction of ages of growth ; 
whose mental world is studded with resplendent faculties, each one of 
which sends forth a force divine. 

26. Can we trace it typically in the travail of each soul? 

Yes ; for in the life of every individual an epitome is presented of the 
universal life of the race. Naked and helpless the little one is born into 
the world, and placed in relations of absolute dependence upon the care 
and administration of those responsible for its being ; then passing through 
a period of infancy more prolonged than that of any other form of life, 
childhood, youth, manhood, middle age, maturity, and old age, — stages 
corresponding in their perfect manifestation, as we shall see, to the seven- 
fold divisions of growth given in the days of creation and the sabbath day. 

27. In its inner meaning, to what does the Bible always refer ? 

In its highest sense the Bible is a record of soul-growth and its causation. 
It everywhere portrays states and conditions of the human soul, processes 
of its growth, and the resulting structural organization. 
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28. How is this proven in the story of Adam and Eve and the serpent? 

Adam and Eve, as we have seen, represent the positive and negative, 
creative and receptive, powers of the mind. ‘The serpent is the personifi- 
cation of a state of consciousness, which, appealing to man’s RECEPTIVITY, 
already possessed as an innate endowment, with a prophetical insight into 
the inevitable result of violated law, says unto the woman state within his 
soul, “In the day that you eat of this forbidden fruit, your eyes shall be 
opened, and you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” Truer prophet 
never spake than he who said these words ; yet not one jot or tittle was to 
pass from the truth contained in those other words, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

29. What is the etymological meaning of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil in the midst of the garden? 

The tree, ETS, signifies that which is FIXED, FIRM, STRONG. From the 
same root comes the word used for THE VERTEBRA, Or BACKBONE. Knowl- 
edge, DAATH, is PERCEPTION in any and all its forms. Good, TosH, is that 
which is endowed with the attributes of godlikeness, BEAUTY, PERMANENCE, 
EXTENSION, and DOMINION. Evil, RA, is that which is in CONFUSION, under- 
going DISINTEGRATION, in process of BECOMING something which as yet it is 
not. In the midst of the garden, BETHOK-HAGGAN, denotes the central, 
the vital, the real, the subjective ; in contradistinction to the external, the 
objective, the phenomenal. 

30. How do these root-meanings apply to the mind of man? 

Thus, then, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil in the midst of 
the garden represeats that INTERIOR principle of CONSCIOUSNESS which in all 
the tribes of life less than human had been organically ser and FIXED, made 
FIRM and STRONG, to receive sensations only, but which, as a faculty of the 
soul of man, as a part of the life of the highest of VERTEBRATES, was to have 
perception of innate ideas and permanent principles, as well as changing 
forms and passing phenomena, and was to record the impressions of reason 
and intuition, as well as those of appetite, emotion, and instinct. 

31. What, then, is the force of the mandate, “ But of the fruit of the tree 
in the midst of the garden thou shalt not eat” ? 

It is a prophecy of the condition to be reached when the soul of man, 
having passed through all the stages of its travail toward perfection, shall 
have reached that state, as shown in Christ, where all the appetites and 
organic forces of the lower nature have been so changed and re-combined 
as to render unnecessary any further action in that direction. 

32. What ts the meaning of the words,“ In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die” ? 

The voice of God speaking through the laws at work in the very con- 
stitution of man, proclaimed the decree, “In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.” A day, yom, is an aGE, or period of time, 
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of unknown duration, sufficient for the accomplishment of a specific pur- 
pose. ‘To eat, AKAL, is TO CUT, TO FASHION, to carry up and transform from 
one thing into another, as we do with the food of which we partake. To 
die, MUTH, does not apply merely to the occurrence of physical dissolution, 
but defines a state of SEPARATION, a failure to respond to one set of envi- 
ronments on being brought into relation with another. In other words, 
death is the necessary price which must be paid for all transition from a 
simple to a more complex, a lower to a higher state. “For in the day 
that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” signifies, as thus shown by 
the original meaning of the words, that, in order for man to gain con- 
sciousness and understanding in the things of the material world, his soul, 
which came from the Creative Power itself, and carried within it untold 
possibilities and potentialities, must of necessity be cut off and separated 
from consciousness in that life of which it was originally a part. 

33. How was this to be wrought out in human history ? 

Throughout the day or period of time in which the soul of man, by 
sense-perception, was to gain experience through contact with the objective 
world, responding perfectly to its environments, he was to have no direct 
apprehension of those creative powers and personalities working within 
and upon him which make him what he is. 

34. What light does this throw upon the truth veiled in the dogmas 
concerning the fall of man and his redemption ? 

To know things good and evil, things transitory and things eternal, as 
contrasted one with the other, constituted the FALL of man, his association 
with forms which fade and pass away, the consciousness of which in itself 
is not enduring because the very foundation upon which it rests is subject 
to change. On the other hand, to know God and Christ, which is to have 
an understanding of the nature of the Creative Power through an appre- 
hension of the orderly method in creation, is pointed out as being in 
itself ETERNAL LIFE. Thus we see the séz of man is one state of knowl- 
edge, accompanied by a loss of power to gain it; and his redemption is 
another and a higher state of knowledge, of which power most supreme 
is an intrinsic part. 

35. To what universal principle does this lead ? 

The principle of generation and regeneration, which, understood in all 
its orders of manifestation, is inclusive of all other truth. 

36. How is this shown in the relation of God to the universe, and as 
definitive of good and evil ? 

God, as we have learned from an analysis of the original meaning of 
the names of the Deity, and its corroboration throughout the universe, is 
an Almighty, Seed-sowing Power, whose life outsent at first becomes 

as nothing that it may set up the motions of its life to perform a work of 
creation, which is not the making of something out of nothing, but the 
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re-arrangement and re-combination, the setting in order, of previously 
existing materials according to a predestined purpose. And it is ordained 
in the very nature of things, that every germ or life-principle which embodies 
itself in matter shall make known the power of God individualized ; and 
shall find, in all that tends to obstruct its growth, the manifestation of his 
antagonist. 

37. How ts it illustrated in the life of man ? 

As with all other forms of life, so with man does this prove true, but in 
geometrically greater degree. The energies of the human rational prin- 
ciple, while absorbed in sustaining the functions of physical life, could not 
at the same time be devoted to the contemplation and actualization of 
things higher. Hence the fall of man, the descent of his life-power into 
lower avenues of manifestation, was as inevitable an attendant of his 
existence as the beating of his heart or the drawing of his breath. 

38. How is the fatherhood of God, in the creation and fall of man, 
tllustrated in the conception and birth of each human being ? 

In order to propagate his kind, the earthly parent sends forth the seed 
of his life. It retains within it nothing of the remembrance or conscious- 
ness which it had as a part of his nature. It is separated from him. As 
to him, it, for the time being, dies. In the darkness of gestation it is 
carried, putting upon itself a form which is gradually made to resemble 
the type to which it belongs. At birth the babe is ushered into association 
with the manifold forces and forms of a world of which it has no knowl- 
edge, and can gain none only through suffering and strife. Instinctively 
it takes advantage of those provisions which the embodied principle of 
parentage has made for its sustenance, though many years must pass before 
it can understand it. And all this is but a type of the relation of universal 
man to the Universal Father, though ages take the place of years. 

39. In the last verse of the second chapter of Genesis, tt is stated that the 
man and his wife were naked, but were not ashamed. What does this 
signify ? 


2 


This is before the account of that which has been construed as the fall 
of man from a previously perfected condition ; and yet the very statement 
that he was naked shows that man was from the very first organically 
under the dominion of that serpent power whose chief quality is, as we 
have seen, described as subtilty or nakedness. His not being ashamed of 
his nakedness, of his ignorance, his animalism, his imperfection, his imma- 
turity, was because his soul was so immured in matter, so at one with all 
the products of Eden, the garden of earthly delight, that he did not and 
could not discriminate between those pleasures which must pass away, 
whose penalty is death, and those he was in after-time to know, which 
always shall endure. His not being ashamed was like the simple ignorance 
of the new-born child ; and for ages he was in this state, as all the records 
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of our early ancestors plainly show. Not until his eyes were opened by 
partaking of the fruits of a ripened experience in the different results 
following from the rule of the opposite natures within him, did he realize 
his low estate as contrasted with the ideal impressed upon his consciousness 
by a higher power. 

$0. To what occurrences in nature do the experiences of man corre- 
spond ? 

Light and darkness, heat and cold, day and night, and all the changes 
of the seasons are but so many likenesses and correspondences of condi- 
tions through which the soul passes in its age-lasting development. Revo- 
lution and evolution is written in all its travail; and the brief span of 
existence we witness here is only a small-segment of the arc of that circle 
which commenced in God and in him must have its end. 

41. Whatis accomplished by the meeting and mastering of opposition ? 
and of what kind are the most powerful forces ? 

By overcoming resistance, physical strength is acquired, and without 
exertion there can be no muscular development. No product of mental 
power or physical force was ever wrought out until obstacles had been met 
and overcome. But the whole trend of recent research is to show that the 
forces greatest in power are those unseen ; and that the all-sustaining ener- 
gies of the material world, heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, are the 
result of the action produced by the resistance which a planet offers to 
the rays of the sun. 

42. What double symbolism is presented to us in the serpent? 

The serpent stands not only as the personification of an organic lack 
of unfoldment in man, and the many difficulties besetting his path, as_pal- 
pably presented in his environments ; but its deepest, broadest significance, 
corroborated by the united testimony of the most highly developed indi- 
viduals of every age and nation, is that not only is the human mind suscep- 
tible through its innate receptivity, personified as Eve, to the overshadowing 
action of a Power carrying with it greater wisdom than mere experience can 
gain, and fraught with the incentive of nobler motives and purer purposes ; 
but that there is another kingdom in the unseen universe which also has 
access to the soul of man, and the offspring of whose generative action 
was justly styled by Him who knew, “a progeny of vipers.” 

43. Trace the correspondence between the orders of the seen and those of 
the unseen world. 

As here upon our little world the earth, we behold the manifestation of a 
series of orders of life, from simple to complex, from low to high; and as 
in the race of man alone we see all the ascending degrees from savagery to 
civilization, — so is it but a correspondence of what exists in the ethereal 
world around us whose forms are to our natural sight unseen. As God Jis 
personified in symbolic language as the Ruler of a mighty world of intelli- 
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gence and personality, sending forth angelic ministers to make known his 
will and do his bidding, whose every impulse and desire is wisdom, good- 
ness, truth, whose every action makes for righteousness and peace ; so is 
there, on the other hand, another vast domain of individualized intelligence, 
whose personified ruler is by nature opposed to virtue and to truth, whose 
instincts and emotions are in organic antagonism to that which is num- 
bered, orderly, and enduring, and who knows no will but to indulge as far 
as possible every appetite, passion, and lust. 

44. What is the relation of man to these two hierarchies of the invisible 
universe ? and how did these higher and lower orders originate ? 

As the orders represented by Gabriel, Michael, and the other sons of 
God have access unto man, through his highest faculties and aspirations, 
to guide and bless ; so do Satan, Lucifer, the Devil, and all his ambassadors, 
find open wide the door unto his lower nature. And as the orders celestial, 
who sang together with joy when earth’s foundations were laid, represented 
a state of soul and mind the product of development in some higher realm 
of the unseen universe ; so, on the other hand, these partly-formed, half- 
created, ignorant, emotional, undeveloped orders which have moved upon 
man in all ages of his history, and are so active at the present time, have 
never been embodied on this planet, but had their origin and have their 
home on unseen planets which revolve in close relationship with the earth. 

45. Is progressive creation universal ? 

There is not, in all the broad domain of space, one atom or one soul 
which is not in its inherent nature tending to progression; but in the 
divine economy of the universe, in the almighty conservation of the forces 
of matter and of mind, it is decreed that the principle of reciprocity shall 
rule in all things. 

46. How is the principle of reciprocity illustrated by the association of 
men with angels and with demons ? 

By contact with the angels of God, co-operating with his experience, 
man has been uplifted, and the higher principalities thus given an oppor- 
tunity to exercise their ministrative nature. So also were there placed in 
juxtaposition with his soul, unseen orders of life less developed than 
himself, strong, subtle, cunning, in some limited direction, but having no 
knowledge of or desire for any thing but the indulgence of their own 
unbridled impulses until urged forward by man’s advancement. 

47. How does man make known that he is still susceptible to those 
influences represented by the serpent ? 

The serpent’s prelude to the woman, and his affirmation, “Thou shalt not 
surely die,” is what is voiced to man by every alluring vice, every seduction 
to sin. The drunkard who, swine-like, grovels in the gutter, sacrificing, for 
the sake of gratifying his ruling appetite, all ties of family, position, and 
honor, makes known not only his own inordinate lust, but that, also, that 
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lust has made him for the time the legitimate prey of an unseen order 
lower in the scale of unfoldment than himself. He only presents a 
phenomenal, strikingly apparent illustration of a working of mind which is 
universal, but differing in degree as individuals differ one from another. So 
long as there remains unchanged one iota of natural selfishness and pride, 
so long is there within the soul an avenue for the inroads of a hungry 
horde of unseen imperfect forms of life. 

48. What is the significance of the account of the victory of Christ 
over Satan? 

It was one of the most distinctive marks of the mission of Christ, that, 
after forty days of fasting and soul-preparation, he was enabled for the first 
time in human history to meet and overcome the Devil. The record says 
he did it by replying to all the allurements of the adversary with the state- 
ment of a divine law; all of which is but the parabolic presentation of a 
universal principle, unto the full realization of which all men must eventu- 
ally attain, when from every fibre of the being, every thought of the mind, 
every desire of the soul, there shall go forth the expression of an entire 
conformity to the laws of God. 

49. What faculty is given to man for his uplifting? and what results 
Jrom tts abuse, and what from its right use ? 

The witt of man is the fulcrum over which that creative leverage is 
exerted which is to lift the soul from out of the depths of ignorance, ani- 
malism, and selfishness. As long as his desires are in affinity with every 
prompting to indulgence, disobedience, and deceit, with which he is 
imbued, so long is there no direct advancement for him and for the unde- 
veloped orders surrounding him. But that moment, when, through affliction 
or other agencies conducive to growth, he becomes dissatisfied with such a 
condition, and desires that which is higher and better, in quick response to 
his needs, those instrumentalities will environ him that shall ultimately effect 
a change of character, disposition and habits. And as this change is com- 
menced and carried onward, all undeveloped intelligences whose evil influ- 
ence has moved upon him in the past must either then and there themselves 
commence to advance, or leave his soul forever. 

50. What was the purpose in associating man with evil or undeveloped 
intelligences ? and how has that purpose been effected thus far ? 

It was for the mutual development of Adam and the serpent —man and 
Satan — that they were placed in contact one with the other. And as the 
intellectual development of the race has gone on from age to age, the unseen 
orders of life surrounding man in varied degrees, according to the status of 
individual, tribe, and nation, have grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. 

51. How have these undeveloped orders of life been woven into the fabric 
of human history? and how do they assert themselves at the present time ? 
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No institution, social, political, or religious, has ever been established, 
that these orders did not enter into its observance side by side with man, 
seeking always to prostitute to selfishness, to passion, and to greed, those 
things primarily ordained to uplift and to bless. They readily assume the 
most sacred of family relations, and delight in everywhere exemplifying the 
truth that whomsoever the Devil has joined no power can keep together ; 
or, if the form of union be preserved, all of its fruits declare that at the 
centre there is discord and decay, and that each prompting of the lower 
nature has full rule, at which all imps rejoice and angels weep. In every 
mart of trade the serpent’s trail is seen. Dishonest weights and measures, 
adulteration in all its forms, and a discrimination in quality and price 
against the weak and poor, show that the spirit of the precept, “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do to you, and love your neighbor as 
yourself,” has never entered here. In all departments of government, 
whether under the control of a despotic czar, the sovereign of a limited 
monarchy, or the president and petty kings of a republic, man’s selfishness 
and pride are universally the ruling powers, and injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression the legitimate results. So that the gigantic monopolies sanc- 
tioned by states and nations only express in outward form that inner rule 
exercised over the human soul by orders of life still less created than man. 

52. What is the significance of, “ When their eyes were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked” ? 

It symbolizes the first commencement of a consciousness of right and 
wrong, a self-realization by man of the opposite natures united within him, 
a contrast between an ideal of perfection to be attained, and his actual 
state of ignorance and imperfection. It is then that the voice of God is 
heard within, calling through the conscience, and the soul can no longer 
find refuge in the products of the garden. 

53. What is the meaning of God's cursing man for his disobedience ? 

The curse pronounced upon the serpent, the woman, and man, is simply 
the manifestation of a Creative Power to develop and perfect that which is 
imperfect and undeveloped. To curse and to bless are, on the part of 
God, the same. His power goes forth in creation through all ordained 
instrumentalities, unchanged and unchangeable. 

54. What is the correspondence between the working of the Creative 
Power in the physical and in the psychical world, as to cursing and blessing? 

As in the material world the same solar energy which causes growth 
and fruition of forms of life in right relations to it, also produces disinte- 
gration and death in other forms in other relations, so are the same effects 
apparent in the working of the Creative Power in the vast domain of mind. 
And as the dissolution and decay of any lower form always conduces to the 
growth of other and higher forms in nature, so in the changing conditions 
of soul-growth, in the life and death of individuals, and in the rise and fall 
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of nations, the same law is apparent, and the line of demarkation between 
the cursing and the blessing can nowhere be distinctly drawn. 

55. What, then, constitutes heaven, and what hell? 

The highest heaven and the lowest hell are subjective states of conscious- 
ness, irrespective of relations of time and space. The same law and truth, 
to understand which and obey it brings never-ending joy and blessedness 
to one soul, carries condemnation and affliction to another who rebels 
against it, which will last until that soul has, through repentance, been 
brought into submission and obedience, here or hereafter. 

56. What is the meaning of the antagonism decreed between man and the 
serpent ? 

The enmity set up between the serpent and the seed of woman indi- 
cates the organic opposition and contention between higher and lower 
states of mind, kingdoms of individuality and power, which was to be 
the means of the final perfection of man and all orders associated with 
him. 

57. In what way and sense ts God the creator of evil ? 

When the literal Word, as in Genesis, affirms that God himself made the 
serpent ; or, as in Isa. xlv. 7, declares, “‘ I form light and create darkness, 
I make peace and create evil ; I the Lord do all these things,” — it must be 
understood in the true original sense of the word CREATE, which is to bring 
into order and perfect that which is disorderly and imperfect. In this light 
the statement that God made the serpent, and creates evil, is but an affir- 
mation of what the whole universe continually declares, — that the creative 
power is fashioning and finishing his creation, in which evil as evil to forever 
endure is an unthinkable thing. 

58. What is the meaning of the words,“ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust thou must return” ? 

The sorrow and pain, the labor and strife entailed upon man, were the 
inevitable sequence of the conflict set up between his higher and lower 
natures, which made his soul a battle-field where angels and demons 
should meet and struggle for victory. Out of all the elements of the earth 
and its kingdoms his lower nature was formed ; and until they each and 
all have been transmuted and humanized by the turning and re-turning, the 
revolution and evolution, of the higher power of the soul of man, — until 
then, in the sweat of his face must he eat his bread. 

59. In the Genesaical allegory we read: “ And the Lord God said, 
Behold, the man ts become as one of us, to know good and evil: and 
now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live forever: therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken. So he drove out 
the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim, and a 
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flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” 
What does this signify ? 

In the constitution of man, the voice of God declared the innate 
capacity of the human soul for godlike knowledge and power; but lest 
he put forth his hand, lest he exercise his faculties and employ his mem- 
bers in taking of the tree of life, and continue unchanged to exist on the 
animal plane, eating, drinking, and propagating his kind, as does the brute, ° 
therefore the Lord sends him forth ; therefore there is placed in his soul 
a power to urge him onward and upward from the garden of sensational 
enjoyment. The ground, the earthly lower nature in association with 
which the soul of man was placed, must by it be tilled, cultivated, sub- 
dued, and made to yield the fruits of a higher husbanding care. In the 
mere indulgence of natural appetites and lower propensities, and the enjoy- 
ment of physical vigor and health, man was to have no lasting satisfaction. 
So he drove out the man; which words in the original Hebrew do not 
indicate expulsion from one place to another, but zmpulsion onward from 
a lower state upward to a higher. The driving of man from Eden involves 
ages of evolution, only to end in the attainment of the perfect paradise 
where all that was foreshadowed in the garden of the literal Word shall in 
spirit and in truth be realized. 

60. Of what is a tree emblematic ? 

A tree, as an emblem, presents to us in miniature the whole creative 
scheme for the progressive upbuilding of the human soul. Planted in 
the earth, there becoming firmly rooted, it draws from it its fundamental 
support ; and, shooting upward, it takes from moisture, air, and sunlight, 
those elements best conducing to its growth. Budded, pruned, and grafted 
by the skilful horticulturist, it yields its choicest products. So with the 
soul; planted in the midst of all the animal instincts and emotions, rooted 
and grounded in that organic nature, it shoots upward by virtue of the 
inherent power of the rational principle, and comes in contact with the sun- 
light of a higher consciousness of truth, and is surrounded by the atmos- 
phere of that Spirit in which it is forever to live and move and have its 
being ; sending out its branches of physical, intellectual, and moral facul- 
ties, in response to the germ-inserting power of the Divine Husbandman, 
it finally yields the priceless fruits of a spiritual engraftment. 

61. What is represented by the tree of life ? 

The tree of life in primitive Eden represents the generative principle 
on the physical plane. Protected by every instrumentality divine, the tree 
of life was finally to assume another and a higher aspect, yielding its per- 
fect fruits for the nurture and the healing of the nations, through the organic 
propagation of a higher order of life, which in the coming age is to be 
established, and even now has been commenced. 

62. What important principle is personified by the cherubim #? 
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The cherubim with a flaming sword, turning in every way to protect 
the path of the tree, symbolizes the overshadowing power of God impart- 
ing a new impetus to the life of man through an added graft as in each 
succeeding age he propagates his kind. The cherubim, as afterwards 
described in full by Ezekiel as a union of the lion, the eagle, the bull, and 
man, represents in a most striking manner a truth which the knowledge 
of the Law of Laws enables us to understand. The lion, the lord of the 
forest, is the symbol of animal might untamed and unsubdued. The 
eagle, the king of birds, sovereign of the tribes of the air, represents 
perfection in that order. The bull is the representative of the orders of 
animal life domesticated. Man is joined with them, and towers above 
them as the prophetic emblem of the ‘work which in after-ages his soul 
should accomplish, rising triumphant over the forces of evil and sin, by 
bringing all the lower nature into obedience to the higher, the very beasts 
within him bowing down around the throne of God, every creature of 
heaven and earth and sea redeemed as a part of the nature of man when 
perfected, evermore to declare blessing, honor, glory, and power. 
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Our Board of Army Officers is endeavor- 
ing to arrange a new system of military tac- 
tics and drill, which seems to be called for by 
the recent advancement in the improvement 
of weapons of warfare. These officers have 
had four years experience in the Civil War, 
and have examined with care the fighting tac- 
tics of foreign nations, and have come to the 
conclusion that the introduction of machine 
guns and magazine rifles demands a corre- 
sponding change in our military discipline, 
looking to greater freedom of movement 
and individuality on the part of every man 
in the army, so that the enormous killing 
power of the new weapons may be thorough- 
ly taken advantage of. 

Formerly, when warriors used clubs, and 
bows and arrows, and other weapons not 
characterized by any great degree of accu- 
racy or formidableness, battles were fought 
on a plan of unity or co-operative action, 
by which the whole army moved as one 
man and acted with one plan, in detail as 
well as in general. Dependence was placed 
on the aggregate strength of the army, rather 
than on individual bravery and skill. Now 
the weapon possesses almost perfect accu- 
racy, and may be fired time and time again 
without the delay of reloading. Now the 
soldier, while he must exhibit the same 
bravery as when he had the moral support 
of his companion, must be taught to exer- 
cise caution, to take cover, to advance by 
rushes, to employ strategy, —in short, he 
must do what he does shrewdly, and at the 
same time give the enemy as little oppor- 
tunity as possible to reach him. 

In all the range of foreign methods of 
warfare, however, nothing can be found 
that teaches lessons so apt to the question 
in hand, as the shrewdness exhibited by the 
American Indian. He is a born strategist. 
Although his method of fighting is by no 
means applicable as a whole to our needs, 
nevertheless in some points he is, and proba- 


bly always will be, the superior of our best 
soldier. In the first place, he is quick as a 
cat, is free from stiffness in movement, 
knows how to plan and execute an ambus- 
cade, endures any necessary amount of 
hardship, takes deadly aim, and, while he is 
celebrated for his bravery, yet he wisely 
takes advantage of every available means 
of personal safety. Our army has learned 
all of this by sad experience; but it would 
be interesting, from a military standpoint, 
to observe howa detachment of Germany’s 
wonderful army would make out against a 
small aggregation of typical North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Although the Board has not yet formu- 
lated a new plan, still the general purpose 
has been pretty thoroughly considered. 
Formerly, as is well known, the troops, 
under cover of the skirmish line previously 
thrown out, were deployed and formed in 
two ranks for battle. Then the skirmishers 
were at once withdrawn, and the compact 
line replaced them. This will be changed. 
A plan will be adopted by which a quick 
deployment will be made in three lines. A 
third of each battalion will be thrown 
forward, just as the skirmish line was 
formerly, to open the battle. Then, at a 
few hundred yards in the rear, a line sup- 
porting the first, and comprising another 
third of each battalion, will follow; while 
the rest of the troops, in a position some 
hundreds of yards behind the supporting 
line, will, if possible, be massed. under 
cover, whence they can readily be deployed 
for any action needed. An_ interesting 
point in this arrangement is that in every 
line the men will be assigned to small 
groups, each of which will have a leader 
whose directions are to be followed by his 
group. In the event of a heavy attack, 
men will be thrown forward from the 
supporting line, and will attach themselves 
to the several groups, or, when opportunity 

















suggests it, whole groups will be moved 
forward. It is evident that eventually 
the supports will all find themselves in the 
firing line, and a compact rush will be the 
thing aimed at. 

The difficulty in this arrangement is 
apparent on the face of it. The groups, 
companies, and battalions will necessarily 
become mixed; but there is no good reason 
why the small groups should not be kept 
comparatively intact. The officer must not 
be surprised if he fails to keep up precision 
in movements, but must devote himself to 
quick personal instruction, making each 
man careful and shrewd for himself. Of 
course, a certain amount of precision will 
be necessary for the sake of discipline and 
appearance ; but it will not be wise to give 
as much attention as formerly to perfect 
and pretty movements, to clean wheels and 
exact alignments. The discipline must be 
of the kind which, in the light of the 
proposed plan, conduces most to the suc- 
cessful issue of actual battle. 

il 

AFTER all, what a pity that this civilized 
nation believes it necessary to devote its 
shrewdest thought to a deliberate planning 
of the most effective way to kill the largest 
number of men with the smallest loss of 
life to itself! What a comment on enlight- 
ened Christian intelligence! This nation, 
celebrated for its advancement in arts and 
sciences and for its brotherly love, makes 
up its mind to adopt methods used so piti- 
lessly by savages, whose chief delight is to 
shoot, to scalp, to burn. These are well- 
worn observations, to be sure; but yet they 
represent a state of things so utterly at 
variance with civilized ideas of right, that 
they should be continually repeated till the 
warring evil is abated. 

In a country like ours, the guiding mo- 
tive in settling disputes, whether national 
or international, should be simple justice. 
Right is not determined by the relative 
death-dealing powers of two aggregations 
of men which represent opposing ideas. 
When the Huns swooped down upon 


Rome, might was with them almost invari- 
We may drive our 
American Indians into one small corner 


ably; right was not. 
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of this large country, and practically ex- 
terminate them ; but in so doing we should 
treat these unfortunate people far from 
fairly. 

In the light of modern intelligence and 
civilization, it is safe to say that no two of 
the most powerful nations are likely to be- 
come mixed up in a controversy with each 
other as to rights which cannot be settled, 
if prudent Christian counsel prevails, with- 
out resort to arms. The enemies of peace 
are hot-headed legislators on the one hand, 
and ambitious but untried army officers on 
the other. We are just now trying to settle 
a matter of disagreement with England. 
Why is it, that while our most level-headed 
diplomats are reasoning in a friendly way 
with the mother country, and trying to set- 
tle the matter by conference, some rattle- 
headed Congressman every once in a while 
spreads himself in a fiery speech, and 
pours oil on the flame of discord by declar- 
ing that “England needs another thrash- 
ing”? Such ranting is injudicious, to say 
the least. It certainly does not help ne- 
gotiations any. It doesn’t scare the English- 
man either. He has too much pride to 
allow himself to be threatened into conces- 
sions. If, during a conference in which 
two men are trying to settle a trifling ques- 
tion of dispute, one of the men shakes his 
fist in the face of the other, the second, if 
he has any combativeness in him, will re- 
fuse to argue further; and a free fight is 
likely to ensue forthwith. This 
of nations as well as of individuals. 

As to the ambitions of our young colo- 
nels and lieutenants, who have been playing 
soldier, and imagine that the opportuni- 
ties of a war would make them illustrious 
heroes, it is sufficient comment to note the 
statement often made on. good authority, 
that, in recent wars, those who have been 
the bravest fighters have been those who, 
at the opening of the fight, have most 
regretted the alleged necessity of a resort 
to Why not be Christian? Why 
not be level-headed? Why not be calm? 
Why not be civilized ? 


a 


is true 


arms. 


IT is the custom of Americans to speak 
and think of this country chiefly as an 
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agricultural and a manufacturing wonder ; 
but, in doing so, it should also be borne 
in mind, that, measured by our mineral 
wealth, the third great source of our na- 
tional income, we stand at the very head 
of nations. The advance sheets of the 
“Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
for the year 1887, which have been sent 
out by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, make this clear; giving as they do, in 
a comprehensive way, the main facts of 
interest connected with our mineral pos- 
sessions. 

The entire output of metallic products 
for the past year is valued at $250,419,283. 
and that of the non-metallic minerals at 
$281,637,062. Now, it is safe to suppose 
that there was at least six million dollars’ 
worth of mineral substances not specified, 
which, added to the above figures, makes 
the aggregate output of our mineral indus- 
tries $538,056.345. This represents an in- 
crease of almost seventy-three millions over 
the figures for the year 1886, and more than 
a hundred millions over those of 1885. It 
must not be assumed, however, that this 
great increase is due wholly to an increased 
output; for although it is true that all 
metals except nickel and gold did increase 
in the quantity produced, on the other hand 
almost all varieties increased in market 
price. 

In spite of frequent and long-continued 
strikes in coal-mining regions, the value of 
the production of coal for the past year 
eclipsed the figures for the previous year by 
almost twenty-eight million dollars, reaching 
a total of $182,491,837. Coal, then, is the 
most important of our mineral products. 

Next in value comes iron ore; and its 
yearly production is growing rapidly right 
along, so that we may regard ourselves 
practically independent of foreign ore. 
Petroleum, on the other hand, although the 
demand for it abroad has been on the in- 
crease, has not made any proportionate 
advance in the quantity produced during 
the year. It is a question whether an 
explanation of this may be found in the 
existence of combinations to limit produc- 
tion, or in the supposition that the natural 
supply is lessening. 
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Let us remember, then, that while this 
Republic has reason to be specially proud 
of her agricultural and manufacturing 
status, still she may further note an instance 
of her good fortune in the fact that as a 
producer of mineral products, both metal- 
lic and non-metallic, she stands at the head 
of nations. 


*,* 


THE Fiftieth Congress has already been 
in session a longer time than has any 
previous session save one. In the year 
1850 our legislators had the courage to sit 
and deliberate till the very end of Sep- 
tember. In 1862 an exciting session was 
continued until the middle of August. If 
the present session gets thoroughly at the 
tariff question, three weeks at least will be 
necessary to settle it, and so the record of 
1850 may be beaten. From another point 
of view, however, the Presidential campaign 
demands the services of most of the Con- 
gressmen. They have made engagements 
to speak, and they want to speak; so it is 
probable that all of a sudden they will 
make up their minds to adjourn about the 
middle of this month. 

* 

ENGLISH writers are having a hard time 
in their attempts to locate the relative place 
that Matthew Arnold should occupy among 
the lights of English literature. The Sfec- 
tator thinks that it is too early to settle 
the question, but feels pretty certain that 
he will fall somewhere between Gray and 
Wordsworth. Mr. Arnold was inferior to 
Wordsworth in that he lacked the over- 
whelming power and inspiration of the 
latter. He was superior to Gray by reason 
of a cleanliness and a thoroughness of work- 
manship, and also on account of a natural 
gift of poetic expression which showed 
itself continually. 

For aptness in phraseology Mr. Arnold 
has rarely been surpassed. In his criticisms 
he got at salient points promptly, and the 
words that he used spoke his ideas to a 
nicety. His titles for essays are models 
of aptness and skill, indicating that his 
mind was always clear and certain. His 


theological writings are not deep, being 
merely surface thoughts on profound mat- 














ters. His criticisms of social matters im- 
press one as insincere, as one-sided, rather 
than as based on cool judgment. Outside 
of his theology, however, he was deep, 
poetical, inteilectual. 

* 

Saip Chief Wade of Massachusetts to 
his fellow factory-inspectors, gathered last 
month, from nine different States, in Bos- 
ton, “That man is an enemy of his race 
who teaches that there is an irrepressible 
antagonism and hatred between capital 
and labor.” 

It is well that the factory inspection of 
the old Bay State is under the supervision 
of a man with so firm a conviction on this 
point. Sensible, cool-headed people agree 
with him. The vast amount of bemoan- 
ing that is wasted on the so-called natural 
antipathy existing between capital and 
labor is simply disgusting. It indicates a 
lack of mental equilibrium on the part of 
the croakers. 

In the first place, it should be borne in 
mind that humanity will never be free from 
ordinary imperfections. Mistakes will be 
made by labor as well as by capital. The 
manufacturer may cut the wages of his 
men down; but we are not to charge him 
with heartless dealing with his help, for it 
may be that the market is so glutted with 
his line of goods that prices are fallen to 
a figure that compels a reduction in ex- 
penses. On the other hand, the workman 


may quit work, and try to influence his 
fellows to follow his example. We should 
not blame him, however, without under- 
standing the case; for it may be that his 
employer has made up his mind to treat 
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his help as so many machines, that must 
work, if necessary, fifteen hours a day. 
We shall always find unjust employers ; 
we shall likewise always be burdened with 
rattle-brained labor agitators. Neverthe- 
less most employers are honest and hu- 
mane, and so are most of the employed. 

All that is required to keep matters har- 
monious in our large factories is a little 
judicious suggestion and argument on the 
part of just such men as Chief Wade, 
backed up by proper authority. 

# 

. THE eleventh day of last month, the soil 
of old Virginia received to its bosom the 
silent form of Philip H. Sheridan, the gal- 
lant soldier. The extent of his services to 
his country in its hour of need can never be 
estimated, but the story of his deeds of 
bravery and patriotism has been so instilled 
into the minds of the pupils in our public 
schools that the young people who have 
grown up since the war have learned to 
admire and appreciate him as much as did 
those who felt his inspiration on the battle- 
field. He will go down in history as the 
military leader who, by reason of his own 
personal daring, and his ability to infuse 
his own courage into the hearts of his sol- 
diers, was famous for snatching victory 
from defeat. ; 

In the National Cemetery at Arlington 
he lies, surrounded by those comrades who 
in life fought bravely by his side. They 
dared every thing for the sake of their 
country. They were willing to suffer any 
thing, when Sheridan “dashed down the 
line ’mid astorm of huzzas.” Brave leader! 
Loyal men! All honor to them all! 
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MARIETTA, O., began her centennial 
celebration on Sunday, the 15th of July 
last. Gov. Foraker presided, and made 
an address. The main feature of the day 
was an oration by Bishop Gilmour of 
Cleveland, whose topic was “ Religion and 
Government.” 

* 

THE New Jerusalem Church, Abington, 
Mass., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rev. Joseph Pettee’s ordination as pas- 
tor in the Swedenborgian society. He had 
served as pastor of the Abington society 
thirty-seven years, but for twelve years 
past has been connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Association as general pastor. 

* 

AT the middle of August there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever in certain Florida 
ports, especially in Jacksonville ; and the 
inhabitants were flying from that city in 
such numbers that it was likely to be left 
almost without inhabitants. The most 
radical measures have been taken to eradi- 
cate the germs of the disease, while a 
stringent quarantine was established upon 
all trains going north. In regard to an- 
other infected place, Plant City, the State 
authorities have given orders to burn en- 
tirely all buildings, furniture, bedding, 
etc. 

* 

THE Court of Appeals in New York 
has rendered a decision that workmen 
cannot combine to deprive other working- 
men of their right to control their own 
labor, and to dispose of it as they please. 

+, * 

A STATEMENT from the Pension Office 
shows that.during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, there were issued 113,087 pen- 
sion certificates, of which 60,161 were 
original, and 52,926 increased pensions. 
The number of original pensions granted 
exceeds that of any former year by 5,000. 


THE Italians held a meeting in Phila- 
delphia on the 22d of July to protest 
against the statements that have been made 
that they are a pauper class. Resolutions 
were adopted condemning ‘‘the action of 
Italian societies of immigration in humili- 
ating the name of Italy as the land of 
slaves and padrones,” and expressing the 
hope that ‘‘no law of ostracism will be 
passed against our immigration, as it is 
contrary to liberty and the civilization of 
this country.” 

#* 

THE Dutch colony of Curacoa is now 
connected with North America by tele- 
graph; and, on July 26, congratulatory 
telegrams were exchanged between the 
President of San Domingo, the Governor of 
Curagoa, and our Secretary of State Bayard. 

i 

ACCORDING to the annual report of the 
Canadian minister of marine and fisheries, 
the value of the fishery catch for the cur- 
rent year has fallen off slightly. The fig- 
ures are $18,680,000 for the current year, 
against $18,234,000 for the previous year 
The total value of fish exported to the 
United States was $2,717,000, or forty per 
cent of the total export. 


+ * 


THE first monster timber raft from 
Nova Scotia for New York, last Decem- 
ber, went to pieces off Nantucket, and its 
logs are now wandering over the Atlantic. 
The second raft arrived safely in New 
York Harbor at the middle of August. It 
contained 22,000 pieces of timber avera- 
ging 38 feet in length, and making over 
3,000,000 superficial feet. Its weight was 
about 11,000 tons. In form, it was nearly the 
shape of a vessel’s hull, the timbers being 
securely bound together with wire rope. 

+ * 

THE Island of Mount Desert on the 

coast of Maine, and the country adjacent, 

















was long the subject of contention between 
the English and the French. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, on his voyage to the north- 
ern part of this continent soon after the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, claimed 
this whole region in her name. At about 
the same time Henry IV. of France 
granted to Sieur De Monts all the land 
between the fortieth and fifty-sixth degrees 
of north latitude, which was called by the 
French “ Acadie.” In the year 1604 the 
voyager Champlain named the island 
“Mons Deserts,” but it was at the same 
period called by the English “ Mount 
Desert.” Whichever language has the 
priority of application, it is only those that 
use the English term who are consistent 
philologists; for those who attempt the 
French speak half the name in English. 
It is not the last, but both words, which 
constitute the name of the island in either 
language 


+ # 


THE veteran, Gen. John C. Fremont, who 
has only recently been placed on the re- 
tired list of the army, forms practically a 
connecting link between the United States 
of to-day and the North America of Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson; for he was the fa- 
miliar companion of the last, if he had not 
met the first. More than fifty years ago 
Fremont had explored, mapped, and studied 
scientifically nearly all those regions of the 
West and Northwest, which to most Amer- 
icans even now are mysterious expanses of 
frontier. Long before the American Argo- 
nauts made their brave sally across the 
Great Plains, the Rockies, and the Sierra 
Nevada, to possess themselves of the 
golden soil of California, Fremont and 
Carson had trodden it repeatedly. Long 
before the Mormons began to make Salt 
Lake Valley into a garden, when no other 
white man of our race had even looked 
upon the salt sea between the two great 
mountain-ranges, these two had camped on 
its shores, and boiled out snowy salt from 
its dense waters. 


* % 


THE “Woman’s Suffrage Journal” of 
England, referring in a recent issue to the 
late anniversary at Bologna University, 
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Italy, shows that co-education of the sexes 
in the higher institutions of learning is not 
altogether so modern as most people have 
supposed. It says, “ The celebration of the 
eight hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Bologna University should not 
be passed by without record in the annals of 
woman’s progress ; for in that ancient seat 
of learning, that great school of law which 
produced the most famous jurisconsults 
of the middle ages, women not only en- 
tered as students, but taught as profess- 
ors. 

_ “To name the earliest we find recorded, 
in the thirteenth century Bettisia Gozzadina 
received the degree of doctor of laws, and 
in 1239 was appointed to the juridical 
chair, which she filled for ten years till her 
death. A century later, Caterina and 
Novella Calderini lectured on law. 

“ And here, to pass to the later names, 
in the last century Maria Gaetana Agnesi 
was appointed to fill her father’s chair in 
mathematics, and Anna Moranda Mazzo- 
lini earned wide celebrity for her anatomi- 
cal researches. Clotilda Tambroni carries 
the record into the nineteenth century, fill- 
ing the chair for Greek in the early part of 
this century; while in more recent years 
several women students have been distin- 
guished in medicine.” 


+ * 


IPSWICH BRIDGE, in the town of Ipswich, 
Mass., is locally known as Choate Bridge. 
It was built in 1764 by Col. John Choate, 
who commanded the Eighth Massachusetts 
Regiment at Louisburg in 1745, and who 
was for nearly thirty years a prominent 
member of the General Court of the 
Colony. The writer of the poem relating 
to this bridge, in our last number, is of the 
same family. The bridge is of interest for 
its arches of unwrought stone, which bid 
fair to last for centuries to come. 

i 

As an evidence of the rapid spread of 
so-called “Christian Science,” or “ Mind 
Cure,” reference may be made to the re- 
cent interest awakened in Cincinnati in this 
direction. It is well known that Rev. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy of Boston is the founder 
of this school. March 15, 1887, the Cin- 
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cinnati Christian Science Institute was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 


d # 
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MRS, ANNA M. HARVEY, 


PRINCIPAL OF CINCINNATI CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
INSTITUTE, 


of Ohio, by C. W. McIntyre, B. W. Was- 
son, Caroline O. Seeley, Anna M. Harvey, 
and Margaret Baker; Mrs. Harvey being 





the prime mover and the principal of the 
school. 

Mrs. Harvey was born in the year 1821, 
at Saratoga, N.Y. She came to Cincin- 
nati Nov. 5, 1885, entirely a stranger. Her 
grandfather, John Wibirt, did service in 
the Revolutionary War at the age of six- 
teen years. Along the banks of the Hud- 
son River were many people, who, when 
Burgoyne was making such desperate mili- 
tary strokes, were, from sickness or old 
age, unable to walk from the places where 
battles seemed likely to be fought, to a place 
of safety. The young man devoted him- 
self to persistent efforts of assistance, and 
many an infirm inhabitant appreciated his 
kindness. After the war he went to live at 
Saratoga Spa, when there were but three 
log houses, the people, in their travels, 
guiding themselves by blazed or marked 
trees. The father of Mrs. Harvey’s mother’s 
mother, Lewis Bogardus by name, owned 
two hundred and fifty acres, including the 
exact locality where Trinity Church in 
New York City now stands. 

The subject of this sketch takes pride in 
pointing to the fact that she can trace her 
ancestry back to the Tudors of England. 
Her young womanhood days were devoted 
to teaching school, and for thirty years she 
was active in church and sabbath-school 
work in the Methodist-Episcopal Church. 
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Mr. T. Morton Dewey of Springfield, 
Mass., died July 13, aged seventy-six years. 
He was a native of Orford, N.H., and 
a graduate from the military academy at 
Norwich, Vt. For twenty-five years from 
his marriage in 1838, he taught singing 
schools in numerous towns and cities of 
this and neighboring States; having had 
in Boston, at one time, a school of eight 
hundred pupils. In 1851, he was chosen 
president of the Philharmonic Institute. 
In 1825, he was admitted to the bar, and 
practised in Greenfield and Springfield. 


¥*,* 


VINCENT COLYER, the artist, died re- 
cently at Contentment Island, Conn., aged 
sixty-three years. Though a painter by 
profession, he was best known by his work 
in behalf of the Indians, temperance, and 
religion. 

*% 

REV. MICHAEL RIORDAN, chaplain of St. 
Elizabeth’s Convent, Madison, N.J., died 
July 16, aged fifty-six years. He was one 
of the most scholarly men of America, and 
an authority with every priest and bishop 
of his denomination in the United States 
on all matters of faith and discipline. 

# 

Capt. BELA A. HUMPHREY, formerly of 
Dorchester, Mass., died in Wayland, Mass., 
July 15, aged nearly fifty-eight years. He 
was a member of the Boston Marine So- 
ciety. 

* 

Cot. WILLIAM VINCENT HUTCHINGS, 
of Boston, died at Auburndale, Mass., late 
in July. He was a well-known figure on 
State Street for many years, where he was 
engaged in the insurance business. 

** 

Rev. E. P. Rog, the well-known author, 
died at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson in July. 
He was born on the banks of the Hudson, 
in the town of New Windsor, N.Y., in 


1838. His home is described in his book, 
“Opening a Chestnut Burr.” He studied 
at Williams College and at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in 1862 took the 
chaplaincy of the Second New-York or 
Harris Light Cavalry. After two years, 
he was appointed one of the chaplains of 
Fortress Monroe ; but before entering upon 
this duty, he joined in the celebrated raid 
in the spring of 1864, in which Col. 
Dahlgren was killed, having for its object 
the release of the Union prisoners at 
Richmond. He later became pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Highland Falls, 
N.Y., near West Point, and aided the 
society in building a church. His interest 
in this enterprise led him into the lecture 
field. In the spring of 1874, Mr. Roe re- 
moved to the place where he died, and 
engaged in the composition of his very 
popular stories, and in the culture of small 
fruits. The aggregate circulation of his 
books is nearly half a million of copies. 
i 

CoL. JAMES STEVENSON, the ethnologist, 
died in New York, July 22. He was born 
in Maysville, Ky., in 1840. He was amem- 
ber of Gen. Fitz John Porter’s staff, and 
was actively engaged in the army through- 
out the Civil War. He had been con- 
nected with the United-States Geological 
Survey for many years, during which he 
made many explorations and ethnological 
researches, — the latest being in relation to 
Navajo and Zufii tribes of Indians. 

#* 

REv. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG died re- 
cently in England at the age of ninety-two 
years. He was the son of a Scotch bishop, 
and studied at Oxford and Glasgow. With- 
out graduating he served under the Duke 
of Wellington in the Peninsylar Campaign, 
took part in the war of 1812 against the 
United States, being severely wounded at 
the capture of Washington. Some of his 
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reminiscences of the war were recently 
published in the “Magazine of American 
History.” In consequence of his wound 
he went back to Oxford, where he was 
admitted to holy orders, and occupied 
various clerical positions. He wrote a 
score of books, including accounts of the 
campaigns of Washington and New 
Orleans, and of European battles, biog- 
raphies, etc. 
* 

OrrIN Harwoop of Stafford, a farmer, 
who would have been a hundred years old 
Aug. 8, died at Hampden, Mass., July 16. 

+ 

Hon. INCREASE KIMBALL, the Nestor of 
the York County bar, died at Sanford, 
Me., late in July, aged eighty-seven years 
and eleven months. He was born in 
Berwick, attended school at Exeter, N.H., 
and began the study of law with Hon. 
Nathan D. Appleton, then of Alfred, Me., 
in 1826. He was afterward in the office of 
Joseph Dane, sen., of Kennebunk, and in 
1829 was admitted to the York County 
bar. He opened an office in Lebanon, 
representing the town in the State Legis- 
lature in 1833-4, and in 1840 was the 
youngest member of Gov. Kent’s council. 
Six years later he removed to Sanford, 
representing that town in the Legislature 
in 1860; and during the last three years 
of the Rebellion was county attorney. 

* 

Cot. WILLIAM C. Berry of Pittsfield, 
N.H., died recently, aged sixty-five years. 
He was a member of the staff of Gov. 
Berry, and ex-doorkeeper of the New- 
Hampshire House of Representatives. 

+ 

WILLIAM W. WINANS of New-York 
City, a veteran of the war of 1812, died re- 
cently at Contoocook, aged ninety-six years. 

* 

Mr. MICHAEL R. GATELY, of the book 
publishing firm of M. R. Gately & Co. of 
Boston, died at his summer residence, 
Jerusalem Road, Cohasset, Mass., July 26. 
He was born in Dorchester, Mass., forty- 
three years ago. Mr. Gately may be re- 
garded as the founder of the mode of 
selling books on the instalment plan. 
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Dr. ROBERT Morris, the Masonic 
author, died at Lagrange, Ky., July 31. 
He was born in Massachusetts in 1817. 
In 1856 he became president of Oldham 
College, at Lagrange, Ky. He was the 
founder of “The Voice of Masonry” and 
of “The American Freemason.” He trav- 
elled extensively, and while in the Holy 
Land in 1863 founded a Masonic loage in 
Jerusalem. He was also a great admirer 
of Burns, visiting his haunts several times, 
and collecting numerous works and souve- 
nirs of the great poet. 

* 

Mr. BENJAMIN MASON NEALLY died 
July 29, at Dover, N.H., aged seventy-six 
years and nine months. He was a native 
of Nottingham, N.H. In 1858 he took 
charge of one of the Laconia Company’s 
cotton-mills at Biddeford, Me. In 1869 
he removed to Salem, Mass., as agent of 
the jute-mills ; remaining there until failing 
health obliged him to give up work. 

* 

Capt. FREDERICK G. SANBORN, of 
Hopkinton, N.H., died July 29, aged 
fifty-two years. He was a captain of the 
Fifth Maine Volunteers in the late war, 
also brigade inspector and adjutant general 
of the First Division, Sixth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac. Later he was in‘the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry, whence he was 
transferred to the United-States Army, 
and became a clerk in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington. 

* 

E. W. WILLIAMS, a large stockholder 
and president of the Yantic Woollen Mills, 
died at Norwich, Conn., July 31. He was 
a graduate of Trinity College, class of 
1853, and for several years a trustee. He 
was one of the incorporators, and a trustee, 
of the Norwich Free Academy. 

+ * 

Mr. Henry E. ROBINSON died July 30, 
at Melrose Highlands, aged about seventy 
years. He was a native of Boston, but 
removed to Melrose about forty years ago. 
He was prominent in Freemasonry. 

# 

Mr. THOMAS TRUESDELL, for years a 

well-known resident of Newton 


Upper 

















Falls, Mass., died at Suncook, N.H., July 
27, at seventy-one years of age. He had 
been identified with the cotton manufacture 
from his youth. 


* 


Dr. WINSLOW S. PIERCE died recently 
at his residence in Brooklyn, N.Y., aged 
sixty-nine years. He was cousin of Presi- 
dent Pierce, and related on his mother’s 
side to the Prescotts and Bancrofts. 

* 

Capt. ROBERT BURRAGE, Marblehead’s 
oldest citizen, died July 28, aged ninety 
years. His wife had died just twenty-four 
hours before, at the age of eighty-six. 


* 


Mrs, Lizziz Swirt, who died at Chel- 
sea, Mass., recently, at the age of fifty-five 
years, was a well-known and highly es- 
teemed hospital nurse in the Virginia army 
hospitals in 1863 and 1864. Her invalid 
husband is still at the Soldiers’ Home in 
Togus, Me. Her death will be a personal 
sorrow to many a wounded veteran. 


+ * 


Hon. ADIN THAYER 
Mass., whose melancholy death occurred 


of Worcester, 


recently, was a man of strong character 
and simple and upright life. It has been 
well said that law was his vocation, and 
politics his diversion. 
ia 

CHARLES M. GOODSELL, who died re- 
cently at Rainbow Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks, was born near Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and graduated from 
Michigan. 


the University of 
He was among the foremost 
journalists of Chicago, and later of New 
York. In the latter place he, with his 
brother, opened an extensive publishing 
house. He was for some years the mana- 
ger of the “ Graphic.” 

* 

Mr. HENRY A. FAIRFIELD, formerly of 
Augusta, Me., but for twenty-two years a 
resident of Boston, died Aug. 9, aged seven- 
ty-seven years. He was a native of Water- 
ville, Me., and had been in the printing 
business since he was twelve years old. 


He worked about thirty years on the 
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“Kennebec Journal;” and, since he had 
been in Boston, on the ‘*‘ New- England 
Farmer.” 

** 

“UNCLE JOHN” ROBINSON, the well- 
known veteran showman, died in Cincin- 
nati, Aug. 4, aged eighty-two years. During 
his long career in the circus business he 
accumulated property to the amount of 
several millions of dollars, and has owned 
and managed Robinson’s. Opera House in 
Cincinnati. 

* 

Hon. RICHARD S. SPOFFORD died at his 
house on Deer Island, Amesbury, Mass., 
Mr..Spofford 


Newburyport, 


Aug. 11, aged fifty-six years. 
was a native of Mass., 
studied in Brown High School and Dum- 
mer Academy, Byfield. He commenced 
the study cf law with Caleb Cushing at 
Washington; and when the latter became 
attorney-general in the cabinet of Presi- 
He 
was afterwards associated with Mr. Cush- 
ing in law business, did much business for 
railroads, and was a trustee of the estate 
of the late Thomas Pierce. He served 
several terms in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. 


dent Pierce, became his secretary. 


He was a consistent Democrat all 
his life, frequently appearing on the stump 
during the late civil war, and having then 
and since a prominent place in the coun- 
cils of his party. Twenty-two years ago 
Mr. Spofford married Harriet Prescott, the 
well-known writer, who survives him. 


** 


Dr. MERRICK LYON, a prominent edu- 
cator, and an active member of the Baptist 
denomination, died at Providence, R.L., 
Aug. I1, aged seventy-three years. 

* 

Dr. WILLIAM GROSVENOR, one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Providence, died in 
Newport, Aug. 16. 

* 

Mr. GEORGE JEROME died at Jamaica 
Plain, in Boston, Aug. 10, in his seventy- 
sixth year. He had been in the grocery 
business in one store at Jamaica Plain 


more than forty years. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 


TEN years after the Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion ended the popular feeling was in general 
still too deeply affected by the passions of 
the war for all to give a cordial reception to 
a history of the United States which treated 
of the late war with perfect fairness. On 
account of this feature some have raised a 
great outcry against the “ Popular History of 
the United States.”* Yet the sale was very 
large, and successive editions went off 
rapidly. In 1886 the work was issued in 
new dress, with an increase of illustra- 
tions, and was regarded as one of the most 
artistic text-books that had appeared in this 
country, and the sale was immense. It is 
an octavo book of 672 pages, well supplied 
with sectional maps as well as scenes and 
portraits. The style is graphic yet easy, 
and the subjects appear to have received a 
due proportion of space. The table of con- 
tents is full, and there is a good index. 

*,# 

OnE of the most striking of the novelettes 
of the day is “ Napoleon Smith,” ? said to be 
by a well-known New-Yorker. It professes 
to account for the success of the United 
States Treasury in the resumption of specie 
payments, by the recovery of the hidden 
treasures of Napoleon I. by a native of 
Maine, a soldier in the war of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion, but who professed to be 
the son of an illegitimate son of the first 
Emperor. At the death of the latter at St. 
Helena, Napoleon Smith, senior, was se- 
cretly made his heir, and intrusted with the 
necessary documents, including a diagram 
on parchment purporting and proving to 
be the key to the hiding-place of the great 


1 A Popular History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the author of Barnes’s Brief History of the 
United States for Schools. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.. 1886. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 672. 

2 Napoleon Smith. By a well-known New- 
Yorker. New York: The Judge Publishing Co. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 202. Price 50 cents, 


wealth which had so mysteriously disap- 
peared. The heir enters the French ser- 
vice in the last war with Germany, gains 
distinction, adds two more wounds to the 
already wounded head, and with the last 
loses his memory,— which he does not 
again recover until a handsome French 
woman, in love with him while he was a 
sergeant, had married and nursed him for 
seven years. It isa well-told story, in the 
most extravagant American vein. 
* 

FRENCH village life is vividly set forth in 
La Terre (The Soil),? one of Zola’s most 
powerful novels; and for this reason this 
book has value to those interested in soci- 
ology which any one of his works relating to 
Parisian life could not claim. This edition 
has been prepared specially for the Amer- 
ican public in a translation by Dr. George 
D. Cox, who has greatly purified the work 
from objectionable passages. The quaint 
humor, rugged beauty, and masterly analy- 
sis of human nature, of this author, are 
in none of his works more visible than 
here. 


* 


In ‘Society Rapids ” 4 a debutante in lit- 
erature presents a light but readable love 
story, showing some of the fascinations and 
dangers to a young lady. of American soci- 
ety. There is an episode at Saratoga, in 
which some people of the coarser sort are 
sketched with a free hand; a more extend- 
ed experience in Washington, and a breezy 
dip into Bar Harbor life. The book is 
largely colloquial, and the tendency of the 
story seems to be wholesome. 


3 La Terre (The Soil), by Emile Zola. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. Paper cover, 
75 cents; morocco cloth, gilt and black, $1.25. 

4 Society Rapids: a Story of High Life in Wash- 
ington, Saratoga, and Bar Harbor. By ‘“‘ One in the 
Swim.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 














TuHaT the Jewish race is materialistic 
beyond any other people, is a well-known 
fact; and that, consequently, that race 
would furnish in larger proportion than 
any other, instances of badness, is an infer- 
ence that might reasonably be made. The 
Minerva Publishing Company (whatever 
that title may cover) seems to have for its 
task a demonstration of the correctness of 
this inference. If the statements are true 
(and many of the cases cited have been 
notorious in their time), the compassion- 
ately inclined must conclude that the ideas 
which have prevailed concerning the Jew 
are not so very far out of the way, after all. 
In a recent publication on the American 
Jew,' other offences more serious and vital 
than his “snoring” (which was the reason 
mentioned for his exclusion from Judge 

1 The. American Jew: An Exposé of his Career. 
New York: Minerva Publishing Company. Paper, 


12mo, pp. 219. Price 50 cents. 
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Hilton’s Saratoga hotel) are named as hav- 
ing caused the race to be refused as guests 
in other of the first-class hotels of the 
country. The book gives some account of 
this race in the various departments of busi- 
ness, and the showing is altogether to its 
disadvantage. According to this work, 
they, without exception, debase every occu- 
pation upon which they enter. Licentious- 
ness is especially charged upon them. 
People whose ideas are exclusively materi- 
alistic will always debase life, whatever the 
race of the person who holds them. 

But there are Yews and Jews. Individ- 
uals of this race, in both ancient and 
modern times, have been among the finest 
specimens of mankind; and all the more 
are they to be esteemed because of the 
source from which they sprang. So down- 
trodden has this people been that any 
meanness and vileness displayed by them 
should hardly be a wonder. 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER? By Celia B. 
Whitehead. Address, C. B. Whitehead, 
Southington, Conn. Paper, 16mo square, 
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NAPOLEON SMITH. 
New Yorker. 
Publishing Co. 
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By a_ well-known 
New York: The Judge 
Paper, :-I2mo, pp. 202. 


THE AMERICAN JEW: An Exposé of 
his Career. New York: Minerva Publish- 
ing Co. Paper, I2mo, pp. 219. Price 
50 cents. 


NANA. The Great Realistic Novel, by 
Zola. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Paper, 12mo square, pp. 430. 
Price 25 cents. 


KENNETH CAMERON. 
C. Brown of Louisiana. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


By Judge L. Q. 
Philadelphia: T. 
I2mo square, 


pp. 349. Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
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THE FAMILY Doom; or, The Sin of a 
Countess. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Paper, I2mo square, pp. 350. Price 25 
cents. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER OF “ THE BosTo- 
NIANS.” By Henrietta James. Bloomfield, 
N. J. S. Morris Hulin, publisher. 1887. 
Paper, 24mo square, pp. 27. Price 10 
cents. 


CASSELL’s SUNSHINE SERIES OF CHOICE 
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year, 50 cents pernumber. Cassell & Co., 
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For sale by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Market. Christina Bremner.—25. Will 
England retain India? Meredith Town- 
send. — 25. French Political Women. 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. —25. How to 
Grow Great Men. Prof. Edward A. Free- 
man.—25. The Revival of Architecture. 
William Morris. —25. A Religious Revo- 
lution in Japan. —25. About Philadelphia 
in 1750. Mrs. Martha F. Lamb.—6. The 
American Arctic Savage. Frederick G. 
Schwatka. — 16. Aristocratic Paris. The 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. esse Shepard. 
—16. Duels to the Death. D. S. Rich- 


ardson.— 10. 


26 Library Notes. 

27 The Sanitarian. 

28 Fohus Hopkins University Studies. 
29 The Church Magazine. 

30 Scribner’s Magazine. 

31 Magazine of Western History. 

32 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

33 American Art. 

34 Essex Institute Historical Collections. 
35 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

30 Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 

37 The West Shore. 

38 Phrenological Fournal. 

39 Freeman's Monthly Magazine. 

40 The Musical Herald. 

41 Buchanan's Journal of Man. 

42 The Connoisseur. 

43 Fournal of Speculative Philosophy. 
44 Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
45 Art and Letters. 

46 Treasure-Trove. 

47 St. Nicholas. 

48 Narraganset Historical Register. 
49 The Woman's World. 

The Quiver. 
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